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Be  sure  to  read  the  call  for  more  helpers  in  Japan  on  page  403. 

Miss  When  Miss  Ward  came  to  the  help  of  our  school  in 

Elizabeth  Ward.  Osaka,  Japan,  in  1906,  we  were  not  able  to  give  her  pic- 
ture. Now,  in  connection  with  the  views  of  the  pupils  and  Miss  Case's 
words,  we  are  glad  to  introduce  to  you  this 
beloved  and  efficient  teacher. 

Miss  Diadem  Bell,  of  Chisamba,  in  the 
West  African  Mission,  is  now  at  home  on 
furlough.    Miss  Use  C.  Pohl,  of  .Smyrna,  is 

Missionary    in  Switzerland,  trying  to  re- 

Personals.  cover  her  strength.  We  re- 
joiced to  welcome  to  our  Rooms  recently 
Mrs.  Otis  Cary,  just  returned  with  her  hus- 
band and  daughter  from  Kyoto,  Japan  ;  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Smith,  of  Foochow,  with  three 
little  ones  ;  Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Usher,  of  Van  ; 
also  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hicks,  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  work  she  saw  in  her  recent  trip. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Clarke,  of  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia, sailed  for  her  field  on  August  1st,  Miss 
Mary  I.  Ward,  of  Marsovan,  accompanying 
her.  Joyful  letters  come  from  Miss  Meserve,  MISS  ELIZABETH  ward 
recently  arrived  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  saying  that  Miss  Long  is  back  at 
her  post,  reinforced  also  by  Mrs.  Blachly.  Miss  Susan  R.  Norton,  for 
nearly  five  years  in  charge  of  our  kindergarten  at  Van,  Eastern  Turkey,  was 
married  in  July  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sterrett,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Urumia, 
Persia.    We  hope  to  welcome  them  in  this  country  soon. 

Married,  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  July  15th,  Dr.  Jesse  K.  Mar- 
den,  of  Marsovan,  director  of  Anatolia  College  Hospital,  and  Miss  Lucy  H. 
Morley,  formerly  of  Adana.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  T.  D. 
Christie,  of  Tarsus.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marden  sailed  August  8th. 

Miss  Annie  Gordon,  of  Marash,  Central  Turkey,  arrived  at  Boston  August 
9th,  and  proceeds  to  Canada  to  spend  her  furlough  among  home  friends. 
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Whether  or  not  the  promised  reform  in  Turkey  is  fully  carried  out,  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  Sultan  will  be  a  great  in- 
A  New  crease  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  our  missionary' schools  in 
Opportunity,  that  empire.  Already  they  are  overcrowded.  How  will  the 
teachers  meet  the  new  conditions?  What  do  we  wish  them  to  do?  It  rests 
largely  with  us  to  say  whether  they  may  seize  this  new  opening,  or  whether 
by  our  apathy  they  must  feel  themselves  bound  and  helpless. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  summer  school  for  women's  foreign  missionary 
societies,  held  at  Northfield,  July  21-28,  was  in  all  ways  a  great  success. 
The  Northfield  The  enrolled  attendance  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
Summer  School.  one,  more  than  at  any  previous  school ;  and  the  sight  of 
five  hundred  women  of  eleven  denominations,  giving  from  four  to  six  hours 
daily  to  the  study  of  missionary  problems  and  methods,  would  give  cheer  to 
every  Christian  heart.  Twenty-three  missionaries  enrolled,  and  others  were 
present  at  some  of  the  sessions.  Their  stirring  addresses  made  real  to  us 
the  people  for  whom  they  work,  and  their  unspeakable  need  of  the  gospel. 
If  we  fail  to  do  more  and  to  pray  more  after  these  appeals  we  shall  have 
hearts  hard  indeed.  We  spent  the  morning  hours  in  real  school  fashion  ; 
first  an  hour  of  Bible  study,  three  led  by  Professor  McConaughy  of  Mt. 
Hermon,  three  by  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Holden  of  England. 

Then  model  missionary  meetings  and  study  classes,  adapted  to  both  adults 
and  children,  filled  the  forenoon  ;  and  for  all  the  four  hours,  with  brief  re- 
cesses, the  pencils  flew  busily,  and  many  of  us  longed  for  a  stenographer's 
training  that  we  might  lose  none  of  the  helpful  words. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery — always  interesting,  suggestive,  helpful — gave 
a  lecture  each  day  on  successive  chapters  of  the  book  for  next  year's  united 
study,  The  Nearer  and  the  Farther  East — the  first  four  chapters  being 
given  to  the  Moslem  problem,  and  one  each  to  Siam,  Burma  and  Korea. 

The  denominational  rallies  on  Thursday  afternoon  brought  together  friends, 
and  deepened  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  our  own  work.  The  sun- 
set meetings  on  Round  Top  were,  as  always,  tender  and  holy  times.  It  is 
still  true  that  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,  and  the  mirth  at 
the  field  sports  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  medicine  pleasant  to  take. 
The  reception  at  Hotel  Northfield  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  gave 
opportunity  to  greet  missionaries  and  other  friends.  In  the  closing  hour  on 
Tuesday  many  women  told  of  the  good  the  school  had  brought  to  them,  of 
the  broadened  horizon,  the  higher,  stronger  purpose,  the  deeper  love  that 
would  bless  their  lives  henceforth.  Many,  perhaps  everyone  present,  re- 
solved to  come  again  next  year,  God  willing,  and  if  possible,  to  bring  a 
friend. 
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Needed,  to  carry  on  our  present  work,  $120,000  in  contributions  from  the 
Branches;  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  18,  190S;  received  in  contribu- 
Our  tions  for  regular  pledged  work  in  the  nine  months  closing 

Treasury.  July  18th,  $76,  825,19.  That  is,  the  average  for  the  last  nine 
months  has  been  less  than  $9,000 ;  to  reach  the  sum  needed  it  must  be  more 
than  $14,000  for  the  next  three  months. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  two  sentences  from  a  personal  letter  from  Miss 
Charlotte  DeForest,  W.  B.  M.  I.,  of  Kobe  College.    We  shall  wish  long 
Word  from       life  and  great  blessing  to  the  new  Sunday  school  ;  and  all 
Japan*  those  who  love  purity  as  well  as  those  who  have  friends  in 

the  fleet  will  hope  that  the  petition  against  debasing  amusements  may  be 
effectual:  "  Miss  Searle  and  Miss  Parmelee  and  Mrs.  Gauntlett  are  on  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  committee  that  has  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  government 
against  Japan's  officially  entertaining  the  United  States  fleet  next  October 
with  gei's/ia.  This  petition  they  are  going  to  have  signed  by  as  many  of  the 
girls'  schools  as  possible,  to  represent  the  educated  and  respectable  woman- 
hood of  the  country.  I  hope  it  will  carry.  I've  launched  a  new  Sunday 
school  in  a  new  place.  It's  quite  interesting  to  be  pioneering  it.  The  old 
one  having  closed  out,  we  were  rather  compelled  to  betake  ourselves  else- 
where, and  we  seem  to  have  got  a  good  place,  through  one  of  the  deaconesses 
of  the  Kobe  church." 

An  interesting  visitor  to  the  United  States  this  autumn  is  Rev.  Danjo 
Ebina,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Japan,  who  has  more  influence  in  the  col- 

A  Visitor  leges  and  universities  than  any  other  Christian  preacher. 
from  Japan.  When  a  lad  he  was  desirous  to  know  something  of  Western 
learning,  and  so  entered  the  school  in  Knmamoto,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Captain  James,  the  instructor  in  English.  The  boy  sup- 
posed that  the  West  had  nothing  to  teach  the  East  on  the  subject  of  morality, 
and  was  amazed  to  find  in  the  text-books  moral  sentiments  that  even  a  Jap- 
anese might  admire  !  One  reason  why  he  wished  to  become  familiar  with 
Occidental  knowledge  was  to  use  it  finally  against  the  Westerners  them- 
selves. Through  Bible  study  he  became  a  Christian,  and  with  forty  other 
young  men  formed  the  famous  Knmamoto  Band,  whose  members  dedicated 
themselves  to  service  for  Christ  in  Japan.  After  graduating  from  the 
Doshisha  he  entered  the  ministry,  and. has  accomplished  marvels  in  organiz- 
ing self-supporting  churches.  He  is  now  pastor  of  a  large  and  influential 
church  in  Tokyo,  and  has  about  six  hundred  students  in  his  congregation 
every  Sunday  from  the  Imperial  and  private  universities.  He  has  unusual 
oratorical  gifts,  and  is  much  in  demand  as  a  lecturer.  Fortunate  will  be  the 
churches  here  that  can  secure  him  as  a  preacher  during  his  brief  visit. 

F.  j.  D. 
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To  send  a  box  to  one  of  our  missionaries,  of  wisely  chosen  and  lovingly 
prepared  gifts,  is  to  gladden  the  heart  and  to  give  strength  for  their  good 

Pay  the  work  ;  sometimes  also  it  is  to  put  them  in  real  embarrassment. 
Freight.  For  4*  the  American  Board  has  no  funds  to  meet  transporta- 
tion charges,  and  if  such  cost  is  not  paid  by  the  sender  the  missionary 
receiving  the  package  is  obliged  to  meet  it."  So  when  you  plan  the  gift, 
plan  to  put  it  in  the  hand  of  your  friend  with  no  expense  to  her.  Freight  is 
charged  according  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet,  and  in  most  cases  is  very 
reasonable,  often  being  less  to  a  mission  station  than  from  Boston  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  John  G.  Hosmer,  general  business  agent  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  will 
give  any  needed  information  as  to  time,  rates,  etc. 

Our  missionaries,  for  their  use  .in  Bible  teaching  and  class  work,  would 
like,  and  can  make  good  use  of,  Sunday-school  picture  rolls  and  cards ;  in 

Colored     fact,  all  desirable  colored  pictures  are  of  use  and  value  to  them. 

Pictures.  If  there  are  individuals  or  Sunday  schools  not  already  making 
use  of  such  material,  who  would  care  to  send  them  to  our  missionaries,  we 
will  be  glad  to  give  the  address  for  mailing  purposes.  It  costs  no  more  to 
send  them  by  mail  to  their  ultimate  destination  than  it  would  to  forward 
them  to  Boston,  the  shipping  point.  For  this  information,  address  John  G. 
Hosmer,  Agent,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THL  BAIKWA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  OF  OSAKA,  JAPAN 

BY  MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE 
(See  frontispiece.) 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  the  Plum  Blossom  School,  taken  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ward,  the  new  missionary  teacher,  is  seated  in  the  cen- 
ter, behind  the  hedge.  To  her  left,  a  little  in  front,  is  Miss  A.  M.  Colby, 
the  beloved  teacher  and  faithful  friend  of  the  school  for  thirty  years.  In 
front  of  Miss  Colby  is  the  Japanese  principal  and  also  the  efficient  pastor  of 
one  of  the  Osaka  churches,  the  Rev.  T.  Osada.  On  one  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal, nearly  hidden  by  the  Japanese  girls,  is  Miss  Grace  Learned,  until  this 
year  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Baikwa.  On  the  extreme  left,  in  front  of  the 
house,  are  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Allchin.  They  have  done  much  for  the 
school  in  many  ways  during  past  years. 

Last,  but  not  least,  certainly  in  numbers,  are  the  Japanese  girl  students — 
the  human  plum  blossoms.  The  house  shown  in  the  picture  is  the  one  built 
by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for  the  women  missionary  teachers,  and 
has  been  occupied  by  them  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  During  the  last 
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fifteen  years  Miss  Colby  and  Miss  Case  have  lived  in  it.  Recently  this 
house  and  lot  have  been  sold  to  a  prominent  Japanese  gentleman,  and  land 
has  been  purchased  in  a  more  open  part  of  Osaka  for  a  new  home  and 
school  buildings.  One  school  building  is  being  put  up  now  by  the  Jap- 
anese, and  after  its  completion  the  ladies'  home  for  the  American  teachersx 
will  be  built. 

This  cut  shows  the  teachers  and  class  of  1908  of  the  Plum  Blossom  School. 
Miss  Colby  and  Miss  Ward  are  the  only  American  teachers  at  present.  The 
twelve  Japanese  teachers  are  represented,  most  of  them  in  the  back  row. 
Twenty-nine  were  graduated  at  the  end  of  March.  Six  of  the  students  were 
from  the  English  course  as  well  as  from  the  Japanese  course. 

All  the  graduates  were  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
thirteen  were  church  members.  Ivfany  of  these  girls  are  satisfactory  Chris- 
tian young  women — blessings  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  community. 
Noticeably  among  these  is  Miss  Orii,  standing  on  the  left  of  Miss  Ward. 
Miss  Colby  wrote,  in  a  recent  letter,  concerning  this  girl :  "  Miss  Orii,  our 
girl  of  the  fourth  generation  of  Christians,  is  a  fine  girl  in  every  respect. 
She  plays  the  organ  and  piano,  and  sings  in  a  superior  manner,  and  her 
English  is  good.  I  gave  her  an  hundred  per  cent.  She  is  also  a  large,, 
fine-looking  girl.  She  has  gone  to  her  parents  in  Korea  but  hopes  to  return 
to  attend  a  music  school  in  Tokyo.  Better  than  all  else,  she  is  a  bright, 
helpful,  active  Christian.  To  my  mind,  Miss  Orii  is  the  most  satisfactory- 
girl  we  have  ever  graduated." 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

[The  American  Board  sustains  four  missions  in  the  Turkish  Empire — the  Euro- 
pean, a  part  of  whose  work  is  in  Bulgaria,  the  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Turkey 
Missions.  They  have  there  189  missionaries,  of  whom  the  Woman's  Board  claims 
44.  Constantinople  is  the  center  and  headquarters  of  all  this  activity,  the  distributing 
point  for  most  supplies.  That  our  readers  may  have  a  more  definite  idea  of  this  im- 
portant city,  most  interesting, in  many  aspects,  we  give  the  description  of  a  first  view, 
as  painted  by  Edmondo  De  Amicis,  the  Italian  traveler  and  writer. — Ed.] 

One  cannot  understand  a  description  of  the  approach  to  Constantinople 
without  knowing  the  configuration  of  the  city.  Let  the  reader  suppose  that 
before  him  is  the  Bosphorus,  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  Asia  from 
Europe  and  unites  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea.  He  has  the  shore 
of  Asia  on  the  right,  of  Europe  on  the  left.  Having  just  passed  the  entrance 
he  finds  at  the  left  a  narrow  roadstead,  which,  forming  almost  a  right  angle 
with  the  Bosphorus,  extends  several  miles  into  the  European  shore,  describ- 
ing a  curve  like  the  horn  of  an  ox;  hence  the  name,  the  Golden  Horn,  or 


VIEW  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  BOSPHORUS 


GALATA  AND  BRIDGE   OVER  THE  GOLDEN  HORN 
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the  horn  of  abundance,  because,  as  the  port  of  Byzantium,  the  riches  of 
three  continents  poured  into  it.  On  that  angle,  swept  on  one  side  by  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Golden  Horn,  the  site  of  old 
Byzantium,  rises  to-day,  on  seven  hills,  Stamboul,  the  Turkish  city.  On 
the  other  angle,  made  by  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Bosphorus,  are  Galata 
and  Lera,  the  European  cities.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
on  the  hills  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  rises  the  city  of  Scutari.  Thus  Constan- 
tinople is  formed  by. three  great  cities,  separated  by  the  sen,  placed  one 
opposite  another,  and  the  third  in  face  of  both,  so  near  together  that  from 
each  of  the  three  shores  one  sees  clearly  the  buildings  on  the  other  two. 


MOSQUE  OF  SANTA  SOPHIA 

A  heavy  morning  fog  covered  the  water,  and  the  captain  of  the  boat, 
with  the  keen  eye  of  a  sailor,  was  the  first  to  discover  Stamboul. 
"  Gentlemen,  there  is  the  first  sign."  Just  one  white  point,  the  very  tip 
of  a  tall  minaret,  its  base  still  hidden.  A  few  minutes  later  we  saw  near 
the  minaret  a  vague  mass,  then  two,  then  three,  a  great  number  of  houses, 
and  the  line  stretched  on  and  on.  We  saw  that  part  of  Stamboul  which' 
stretches  for  four  miles  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Behind  the  houses 
appeared  the  minarets  one  after,  another,  tall  and  white,  and  their  summits, 
touched  by  the  sun,  were  all  rose  colored.    Lower  than  the  houses  we  began 
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to  see  the  old,  dark,  crenelated  walls,  strengthened  here  and  there  by  great 
towers,  which  surround  the  city  with  an  unbroken  girdle,  against  which 
break  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Presently  I  saw,  half  hidden  by  the  mist,  a 
great  building,  high  and  airy,  rising  from  the  top  of  a  hill  toward  the  sky, 
rounding  itself  gloriously  in  the  air,  hung  in  the  midst  of  four  lofty  and 
slender  minarets,  whose  silvered  points  flashed  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
"  Sancta  Sophia,"  cried  the  sailors;  u  Agia  Sophia"  (holy  wisdom), 
echoed  the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks  near  by  bowed  reverently. 


SERAGLIO  POINT  AND  ENTRANCE  TO  GOLDEN  HORN 

But  already  around  the  great  basilica  we  saw  through  the  fog  other 
immense  domes  and  many  minarets  planted  confusedly,  like  a  forest  of 
great  trunks  without  branches.  "  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,"  cried 
the  captain,  pointing,  "  the  mosque  of  Bajazet,  the  mosque  of  Laleli,  the 
mosque  of  Soliman."  But  no  one  listened.  The  mist  lifted  rapidly,  and 
on  all  sides  started  out  mosques,  towers,  masses  of  green,  houses  and  houses. 
The  more  we  advanced  the  more  the  city  unfolded,  and  showed  immense 
outlines,  broken,  fanciful,  white,  green,  pink,  shining.    Four  miles  of  the 
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city,  all  that  part  of  Stamboul  which  faces  the  marble  sea,  lay  before  us,  its 
gloomy  walls  and  its  houses  of  a  thousand  colors,  reflected  in  water,  clear  as 
a  mirror.  .  .  . 

Seraglio  Point  is  a  great  hill,  clothed  with  cypresses,  terebinths,  pines 
and  gigantic  plane  trees,  which  so  stretch  their  branches  over  the  walls  as  to 
shadow  the  sea  ;  and  from  this  mass  of  verdure  rise  singly  or  in  groups, 
roofs  of  kiosks,  summer  houses,  little  silvered  cupolas,  buildings  of  strange 
and  graceful  forms,  with  grated  windows  and  doors  covered  with  ara- 
besques, all  white,  half  hidden,  hinting  at  a  labyrinth  of  gardens,  corridors, 
courts,  secret  retreats  ;  but  we  saw  no  person,  heard  no  least  sound. 

We  turned  to  see  Scutari  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  Scutari,  the  city  of  gold, 
scattered  over  the  summits  and  slopes  of  its  great  hills,  smiling  and  fresh  as 
a  city  born  by  the  wand  of  a  fairy.  How  describe  it?  The  words  with 
which  we  picture  our  towns  give  no  idea  of  the  variety  of  colors  and  aspects, 
of  that  marvelous  confusion  of  city  and  country,  of  gaiety  and  austereness, 
of  European  and  Oriental,  of  queerness,  of  grace,  of  majesty.  Imagine  a 
town  made  up  of  ten  thousand  little  villas,  yellow  and  red  ;  of  ten  thousand 
gardens,  rich  with  green,  in  the  midst  a  hundred  mosques  white  as  snow; 
beyond,  a  forest  of  enormous  cypresses,  the  greatest  cemetery  of  the  East, 
and  at  either  side  great  white  barracks,  little  villages  clinging  to  the  slopes 
— an  immense  city  scattered  in  an  immense  garden,  upon  a  shore  here 
furrowed  by  great  chasms,  clothed  on  the  sides  by  sycamores,  there  descend- 
ing in  verdant  terraces,  making  little  shelters  full  of  shade  and  of  flowers, 
and  the  blue  mirror  of  the  Bosphorus  reflecting  all  this  beaut)7. 


WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  SOFIA,  BULGARIA 

BY  MISS  ELIZABETH  C.  CLARKE 
We  take  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  latest  report  of  this  most  promising  wfvk 
The  passing  winter  has  been  rather  hard  financially.  The  intense  and 
continuous  cold  reduced  the  number  of  children  and  consequently  the  in- 
come at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  railroad  strike  wjiich  caused  great 
scarcity  of  fuel,  doubling  and  trebling  the  cost  of  warming  the  house. 
Still,  when  most  of  the  primary  schools  and  gymnasia  closed  for  days  for 
want  of  fuel,  we  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  were  able  to  con- 
tinue even  at  a  cost  of  $2  and  $3  a  day.  One  morning  when  we  had  but 
fourteen  children,  some  one  suggested  that  perhaps  the  others  thought  our 
kindergarten  had  closed  like  the  rest.  One  brown-eyed  irrepressible 
answered  at  once,  "  But  kindergartens  don't  close,  how  stupid  people  are 
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to  think  they  do."  His  faith  was  stronger  than  ours,  for  when  Saturday 
noon  came,  and  the  vanishing  pile  of  coal  would  hardly  more  than  last  over 
Sunday,  no  more  being  available  at  any  price,  we  decided  with  great  reluc- 
tance to  tell  the  children  not  to  come  till  Thursday.  Before  the  laft  shovel- 
ful of  coal  was  burned,  however,  a  fresh  supply  rebuked  our  lack  of  faith, 
and  though  the  kindergarten  did  close,  it  was  only  for  a  day.  The  supply 
continued  scanty,  but  sufficient  to  keep  people  from  suffering  and  pipes  from 
freezing.  This  was  but  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  God  supplied  our 
every  need. 

During  the  past  week  of  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  children  have 


miss  Clarke's  kindergarten  in  sofia 

attended  the  kindergarten  for  periods  varying  from  a  month  to  three  years. 
With  what  results,  we  cannot  know  this  side  of  eternity.  It  has  been  the 
greatest  privilege  of  the  year  to  tell  once  again  the  "  old,  old  story  "  to  these 
dear  children.  Perhaps  in  answer  to  my  intense  desire  it  has  received 
almost  undivided  attention  for  the  last  weeks,  and  "  the  story  about  Jesus" 
has,  with  the  help  of  the  many  illustrations  available,  seemed  to  be  very  real 
to  them.  Sometimes  the  demand  for  44  the  story"  has  come  even  before 
the  "  good  morning,"  and  with  the  most  restless  of  the  little  ones  in  my  lap, 
a  half  hour  has  often  been  none  too  long  to  hold  attention. 
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One  morning,  when  the  clock  gave  us  warning  that  it  was  time  for  some- 
thing else,  a  little  boy  said,  u  You  will  finish  it  to-morrow."  "  Oh,  no," 
I  answered,  "  this  story  will  never  be  finished.  It  is  the  story  of  Jesus  who 
is  eternal."  Then  I  asked  if  they  would  like,  after  we  had  all  been  called 
from  here  to  be  with  Jesus,  to  gather  again  in  a  circle  and  go  on  with  the 
story  about  which  we  would  then  know  so  much  more.  There  was  a  chorus 
of  delighted  affirmatives,  but  one  home  lover  asked,  "  And  our  fathers  and 
mothers?"  How  glad  I  was  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  there  will  be 
room  for  all  who  love  Jesus.  If  only  the  children  might  lead  these  fathers 
and  mothers,  some  of  whom  give  little  attention  to  the  "  Jesus  story  "  now. 
Not  all.  A  mother  came  one  morning  to  visit  the  children.  I  gave  her  the 
pictures  which  had  just  been  shown  them,  and  she  spent  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion studying  them,  begging  me  before  leaving,  to  order  a  set  for  her  use  with 
her  own  children.  Often  some  child  will  repeat  a  prayer  or  hymn  taught 
him  by  his  mother.  There  is,  I  believe,  in  many  a  parent  heart,  even  in 
this  godless,  infidel  city,  a  sincere  desire  to  give  the  little  ones  Christian 
nurture,  as  they  understand  the  term.  We  realize  that  a  great  opportunity 
has  been  lost  in  the  failure  to  hold  the  mothers'  meetings  which  have  been 
so  well,  attended  in  the  past.  Perhaps,  from  lack  of  will,  the  obstacles  in 
their  way  have  seemed  unsurmountable,  and  many  a  mother  has  asked, 
"Why  have  you  not  invited  us  to  mothers'  meetings  this  year?" 


DLRVI5H  WOMEN 

Our  illustration  shows  dervish  men  and  boys  in  pose  for  "  whirling,"  one  of  their 
religious  rites : — 

We  were  told  by  a  friend  that  some  of  the  women  were  dervishes,  and 
that  they  went  through  certain  ceremonies  as  the  men  do.  We  asked  that 
we  be  notified  some  time  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  them  to  have  us 
go;  so  one  Thursday  evening  we  were. told  there  would  be  a  performance 
the  next  morning.  I  did  not  know  quite  what  to  expect,  nor  did  the  others. 
We  went  first  to  the  home  of  this  dervish,  whose  mother  was  to  be  our 
hostess  and  guide.  After  some  delay  she  led  us  through  crooked,  narrow 
streets,  where  I  had  never  been  before,  to  a  door  which  led  into  a  court- 
yard, on  the  further  side  of  which  was  a  low  house  with  a  veranda  in 
front.  We  were  led  into  the  large  room,  where  we  found  one  blind  woman 
on  the  floor  before  a  heap  of  small  stones.  There  must  have  been  several 
thousand  stones  in  the  heap,  and  she  was  picking  them  up  .a  handful  at  a 
time,  and  dropping  them  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  her  lips  moving  all 
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the  time.  When  all  the  stones  in  the  handful  had  thus  changed  hands,  she 
laid  them  carefully  on  a  smaller  heap  at  the  side,  and  picked  up  others. 
We  were  told  that  for  each  stone  she  was  uttering  the  sentence,  "  There  is 
no  God  but  God,"  and  that  this  must  be  done  until  the  whole  pile  had  been 
counted  over  seven  times.  They  had  larger  stones  as  counters,  in  order 
that  they  might  know  when  they  had  counted  the  stones  seven  times.  For- 
tunately, other  women  joined  her,  dropping  on  their  knees  on  the  cushions 
around  the  pile,  and  joining  in  the  prayers.  Sometimes  they  would  pause 
long  enough  to  make  a  remark  to  the  next  neighbor,  but  many  of  them  kept 
steadily  on,  and  dropped  the  stones  so  quickly  from  one  hand  to  another  that 


WHIRLING  DERVISHES,  CONSTANTINOPLE 

I  could  not  see  how  they  could  utter  the  required  prayer  with  each  !  They 
invited  us  to  join  them,  evidently  imagining  that  it  would  be  a  congenial 
occupation  to  us.  After  sitting  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  watching  these 
women  counting  stones,  and  listening  to  a  small  boy  (the  dervish's  brother) 
chant  a  hymn  of  praise  (?)  in  a  nasal  whine,  I  decided  that  I  could  not 
afford  to  spend  any  more  time,  as  it  seemed  likely  this  might  go  on  until 
afternoon.  The  small  boy  was  invited  to  guide  us,  and  so  we  left.  The 
others  remained  and  were  rewarded,  for  the  stones  were  put  aside  (to  be 
finished  after  the  guests  should  leave),  and  all  joined  with  their  teacher,  an 
old  woman,  in  praying  aloud — one  woman  actually  working  herself  up  into 
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such  a  frenzy  that  she  fell  over,  her  hands  tight  clenched  and  her  whole 
body  rigid.  It  took  considerable  effort  to  make  her  sit  up  and  act  natural 
again.  I  have  wondered  how  much  spiritual  help  could  come  from  such  an 
exercise.  They  seemed  to  pray  for  the  sick  and  those  in  need,  and  in  the 
hymn  we  could  catch  the  words,  u  gardens,  flowers,  nightingales,"  as  if  it 
were  a  hymn  of  thanks  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 


THE  STORY  OF  HAIGANOOSH 

BY  MRS.  MARY  C.  DODD,  OF  CESAREA 

"IT  wasn't  in  the  first  month  or  in  the  last  month  of  the  fall,  but  it  was  the 

1  middle  month,  just  after  we  came  down  from  the  threshing  floor,  that 
I  felt  a  sudden,  sharp  sting  in  my  knee,  and  thinking  it  was  a  thorn,  I  ex- 
amined the  spot,  and  found  a  big  sore.  How  I  suffered  after  that,  and  how 
I  wept  and  wept,  and  how  I  implored  my  husband  to  take  me  to  Boghaz- 
layan,  the  nearest  city,  and  show  me  to  the  doctor.  Finally,  he  took  me 
over  there  in  an  ox  cart,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  help  me,  so  I  went  back 
home  again."  So  said  Haiganoosh  to  me,  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  in  the 
woman's  ward  of  the  hospital. 

Who  is  Haiganoosh,  you  ask,  and  what  a  strange  name  she  has  ! 

Haiganoosh  is  an  Armenian  woman,  with  a  wooden  face,  as  I  called  her 
when  I  first  saw  her,  living  in  a  little  mud  village,  called  Geuvejli,  about 
fifty  miles  away  from  us.  Her  name  means  Sweet  Haig,  and  Haig  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  old  kings  of  Armenia. 

She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  as  her  leg  grew  steadily  worse  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  bring  her  to  the  American  hospital  in  Talas.  She  said  she 
never  thought  of  the  discomfort  or  pain  of  the  journey,  she  only  longed  for 
the  doctor's  hand  to  heal  her. 

As  she  couldn't  walk  she  was  brought  into  the  hospital  on  the  back  of 
her  husband.  Poor  thing,  as  she  had  been  suffering  for  some  weeks,  and 
had  not  had  proper  care,  her  condition  was  truly  pitiable,  and  it  required 
Christian  grace  and  fortitude  to  help  her  undress  and  give  her  a  bath  before 
putting  her  to  bed  in  the  light,  airy  ward. 

As  I  passed  through  the  ward,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  and  as  I  saw  her 
stolid,  heavy  face,  I  said  to  myself:  "  Oh,  there  is  another  one  of  those 
dense  village  women!  What  will  she  learn  here?"  I  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  asked  her  who  Jesus  was.  She  looked  half  blankly  at  me,  and 
then  turned  with  a  half-shamed,  half-conscious  look  toward  the  other  women 
in  the  ward,  and  smiled  at  them,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  is  the  Madamma 
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asking  me?"  I  found  she  was  almost  totally  ignorant  of  Christ,  had  never 
seen  a  whole  Bible  in  her  life,  and  that  there  wasn't  a  single  Christian  man 
or  woman  in  her  village.  Shortly  after  this  the  Greek  matron,  Miss  Kal- 
liopi,  sat  down  beside  her,  intending  to  talk  to  the  woman  lying  on  the  bed 
beside  Haiganoosh.  She  thought  Haiganoosh  was  a  Turkish  woman,  and 
would  not  understand  what  she  said.  She  began  to  read  that  wonderful 
chapter,  the  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  as  she  read  she  noticed  that 
Haiganoosh  was  listening  more  eagerly  than  the  other  woman,  so  she  went 
on  to  say  how  Christ  loved  us,  how  he  died  for  us,  and  how  he  is  waiting 
for  us  to  come  to  him.  Haiganoosh  began  to  ask  question  and  question  : 
14  How  can  I  get  this  salvation?  Is  it  for  me?  Show  me  the  way.  I  want 
to  know."  As  Miss  Kalliopi  explained  she  began  to  understand  ;  she 
accepted  everything  that  was  said,  and  very  soon  she  was  rejoicing  in 
salvation.  She  came  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  simply,  trustingly,  like  a 
little  child. 

Miss  Kalliopi  began  to  pray  most  earnestly  for  Haiganoosh,  and  asked 
her  to  pray,  too.  "  I  can't,"  she  said,  "  I  never  prayed  in  my  life.  I  don't 
know  how."  But  finally  she  began,  in  a  feeble,  faltering  way,  and  she 
prayed  an  earnest,  humble  prayer,  a  cry  of  a  sinner  for  pardon.  She 
told  Miss  Kalliopi  that  she  had  wanted  to  learn  to  read  in  her  village,  but 
there  was  not  a  woman  in  her  village  who  could  read.  She  had  longed  for 
something  higher  and  better  in  her  life,  but  there  was  no  one  to  show  her 
the  way. 

Very  shortly  after  that  we  started  her  off  with  a  primer,  but  she  learnt  the 
words  so  rapidly  I  realized  she  was  not  an  ordinary,  stupid  village  woman, 
and  the  ward  soon  rang  with  praises  of  her  cleverness  and  industry..  Right 
along  with  her  reading  lessons  she  kept  learning  more  and  more  about 
Christ,  and  rejoicing  more  and  more  in  his  love.  She  soon  outgrew  the 
stories  about  Shooshan  and  her  goodness  in  the  primer,  and  turned  to  the 
hymn  book.  She  was  charmed  with  the  hymns,  and  in  one  afternoon  she 
mastered  the  mystery  of  the  numbers.  Then  she  took  up  the  Bible,  and 
read  that  most  assiduously.  As  she  told  me  herself,  "  I  got  tired  of  the 
primer  very  soon,  so  I  learnt  to  read  from  the  hymn  book,  but  the  best  of 
all  is  this,"  as  she  lovingly  took  up  the  Bible. 

The  next  thing  she  wanted  to  learn  was  the  tunes  of  her  favorite  hymns. 
So  we  taught  her,  one  by  one,  singing  them  over  and  over,  for  she  had 
never  sung  a  tune  in  her  life,  I  suppose.  "  Come  often  and  teach  me,"  she 
used  to  say,  "  for  I  am  going  soon." 

The  last  Sunday  she  chose  for  her  hymn  in  the  Sunday  song  service, 
M  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  thy  blessing,"  and  we  all  thought  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  her  choice. 
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One  day,  Miss  Kalliopi  asked  her,  "  What  did  you  get  here  in  the  hos- 
pital, Haiganoosh?"  She  quaintly  answered,  "  I  came  for  my  body,  but  I 
received  for  my  soul."  Miss  Kalliopi  went  on  to  tell  her  how  changed  her 
face  had  become  with  the  light  of  salvation  in  it.  44  I  don't  know  about  my 
face,"  she  said,  "  but  I  know  my  heart  is  utterly  changed." 

44  What  will  you  do  when  you  go  back  to  your  village?"  was  asked  her 
one  day. 

44  They  will  not  believe  I  can  read.  They  will  think  I  am  pretending. 
But  when  they  see  I  can  read,  they  will  say,  4  You  went  two  days  to  the 
hospital,  and  you  became  a  teacher?'" 

44  Won't  you  tell  them  about  Christ,  and  how  he  saved  you  from  your 
sins  ?  "  was  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  will  pray  for  them,  and  I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  been  saved, 
I  have  been  saved,"  she  answered. 

A  few  weeks  after  she'went  to  her  home  she  heard  we  were  in  a  village 
near  her  home,  and  so  came  over  to  see  us.  Her  face  shone  with  joy,  as 
she  gave  us  a  loving  embrace,  and  gave  a  ringing  testimony  of  her  love  for 
her  Master.  In  an  after  meeting,  following  the  sermon,  she  made  a  very 
earnest,  lovely  prayer,  which  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  young  married  woman  to 
do  in  a  meeting  composed  of  both  men  and  women. 

She  had  brought  a  young  Armenian  woman  to  see  the  doctor,  and  when 
she  found  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  she  appeared 
almost  glad,  and  said,  "You  will  teach  her  to  read.  You  will  teach  her 
about  Jesus,  and  you  will  do  for  her  just  as  you  did  for  me." 

Nooritsa  Baju — Nooritsa  Sister,  as  she  is  lovingly  called  by  the  Armenian 
women  who  have  witnessed  her  consecrated  life  and  who  have  been  helped 
by  her  inspiring  words — tells  the  following  story  :  In  one  of  her  many  jour- 
neys, she  came  across  a  woman  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Jesus.  She 
explained  as  carefully  as  she  could,  that  the  Saviour  who  had  died  to  wash 
away  our  sins  was  called  Jesus,  etc.  The  next  day  when  she  came  back, 
Nooritsa  asked  her,  "  Now,  what  is  the  name  of  the  One  who  died  for  you?  " 
She  sat  still  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Oh,  I  have  forgotten*,  but  is  it 
Karahin?"  Another  Armenian  woman,  whom  she  met,  said,  44  Yes,  I 
knew  there  was  a  God,  but  I  didn't  know  he  had  a  son." 

These  are  women  growing  up  in  the  Armenian  Church,  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  churches  in  the  world. 


44  Consecrate  means  to  make  wholly  sacred.  The  gift  of  the  first  fruits 
means  the  gift  of  the  entire  harvest." 
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ANNUAL  MELTING  OF  THL  JAPAN  MI55ION 

BY  MRS.  JENNIE  P.  STANFORD 

WOULD  that  the  readers  of  Life  and  Light  could  have  spent  the  days 
from  May  28th  to  June  3d  with  the  mission  at  Arima,  and  shared  the 
fellowship,  the  spiritual  uplift  and  insight  into  God's  workings  through  and 
for  his  people,  which  these  annual  meetings  always  afford. 

The  presence  of  Secretary  Hicks  and  wife,  taking  a  most  sympathetic 
interest  in  everything,  brought  us  into  close  touch  with  the  Board  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Hicks'  address  at  the  first  morning  session  gave  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  problems  at  the  home  end  of  the  line  ;  but  more  than  that,  inspired  all 
with  his  own  optimism  as  he  told  of  the  progressive,  up-to-date  methods 
and  sanguine  hopes  of  the  home  department. 

As  us  lal,  each  session  was  opened  by  reports  from  two  or  three  stations, 
followed  by  prayer  for  the  interests  represented.  The  most  striking  note  of 
all  these  reports  was  progress  and  growth,  large  accessions  to  the  churches 
in  most  places,  many  enquirers  on  every  hand. 

Various  evidences  were  given  that  former  prejudices  against  Christianity 
in  educational  and  official  circles  are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  Tottori,  the 
students  of  the  Agricultural  School,  who  are  not  usually  allowed  to  leave 
their  dormitories  in  the  evening,  were  permitted  to  attend  some  special 
Christian  meetings. 

Recently,  when  Mr.  Ebina,  of  Tokyo,  was  holding  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Niigata,  one  of  the  most  conservative  fields,  a  meeting  was  planned  for 
students  ;  but  it  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  final  examinations  in  all  the 
schools,  and  so  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  of  the  students  could  attend. 
Consultation  was  had  with  the  school  authorities,  with  the  result  that  the 
boys  in  the  different  schools  were  not  only  permitted  to  attend,  but  required 
to  do  so.  And  when  the  afternoon  came  they  marched  in  and  filled  the 
audience  hall  to  the  number  of  over  a  thousand,  and  Mr.  Ebina  improved 
the  opportunity  to  give  them  most  vital  truth. 

In  Miyazaki,  not  only  is  there  an  unusually  large  number  of  students  from 
the  normal  and  high  schools  enrolled  in  the  missionary's  classes  for  the 
Bible  and  English,  but  all  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  high  school  meet 
with  him  twice  a  week  for  Bible  study. 

In  Okayama,  at  the  recent  election,  a  former  Christian  pastor  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  and  a  local  paper  characterized  this  as  "  a  triumph  of 
light  over  darkness."  All  these  things  are  straws  showing  the  current  of 
public  sentiment. 

And  now  for  just  a  few  of  the  many  signs  of  growth  in  the  work  of  the 
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Woman's  Boards.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese,  the 
mission  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Matsuyama  Girls'  School,  and  Miss 
Judson  was  put  in  charge.  The  results  have  fully  justified  that  course. 
The  numbers  have  increased  from  forty-three  to  eighty-three  ;  and  an  official 
of  the  place  who  had  occasion,  a  short  time  ago,  to  look  into  the  condition 
of  schools  for  girls,  stated  in  the  local  newspapers  that  this  Christian  Girls' 
School  was  the  only  one  in  Matsuyama  that  could  be  recommended  for 
training  in  character.  Of  eight  graduates  this  year  seven  were  Christians, 
the  remaining  one  not  being  allowed  by  her  family  to  receive  baptism.  Of 
the  girls  in  the  next  two  classes  all  but  seven  are  either  baptized  or  have 
given  in  their  names  as  probationers.  Nor  is  the  condition  in  the  night 
school  there  less  encouraging.  Eleven  of  the  boys  have  asked  for  baptism 
during  the  year,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  help  afforded,  and  their 
eagerness  for  improvement,  is  shown  by  their  request  that  the  instruction  be 
continued  during  the  summer  vacation. 

In  Okayama  station,  the  report  that  the  four  missionaries  had  carried  on 
eleven  Bible  classes  and  nine  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  weekly,  besides 
their  Sunday-school  work,  various  clubs,  mothers'  meetings,  cooking  classes, 
etc.,  gave  a  glimpse  of  their  varied  activity.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  one  member  of  that  station,  Miss  Adams,  is  nurse,  kindergartner,  school 
teacher  and  evangelist,  all  in  one.  Her  Hanabatake  work,  already  long 
recognized  by  city  officials  and  in  medical  circles  as  a  mighty  power  for  the 
regeneration  of  that  whole  district  of  the  city,  is  bearing  fruit  of  various 
kinds.  One  of  her  former  street  urchins  has  developed  into  a  theological 
student,  and  other  graduates  of  her  primary  school  are  winning  honors  in 
public  schools  of  higher  grade.  One  little  boy  of  seven,  who  went  with  his 
mother  to  a  place  back  in  the  country  where  there  are  no  Christians,  col- 
lects the  children  of  the  neighborhood  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  holds  a 
little  Sunday  school  with  them.  The  older  people  are  naturally  impressed 
by  this,  wonder  why  this  boy  is  so  different  from  other  children,  and  wish 
some  one  would  come  from  Okayama  to  help  their  village.  So  the  leaven 
works. 

Miss  Wainwright,  whose  work  is  in  a  district  of  gamblers,  reports  that, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  was  much  opposition,  and  the  men  would 
only  come  to  the  door  and  look  in  at  the  meetings,  now  there  is  a  good  at- 
tendance, these  same  men  coming  even  before  the  doors  are  open. 

But  as  all  these  notes  of  encouragement  were  listened  to,  a  minor  strain 
was  heard  running  through  it  all — a  preaching  place  was  closed  here,  an 
evangelist  dropped  there,  a  school  discontinued  in  one  field,  work  com- 
menced years  ago,  abandoned  in  another — all  because  of  the  cut  down  last 
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January.  In  Hanabatake  the  kindergarten  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  evangelist  is  to  be  discharged,  because  there  are  no  funds  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  One  field  was  described  as  white  for  the  harvest,  but  with  no 
laborers  to  reap  the  results  of  the  seed  sowing  of  other  years. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  Christians  in  Niigata  and  Tottori,  setting 
forth  the  needs  of  the  work,  and  urgently  asking  for  missionary  reinforce- 
ments. Graphic  descriptions  of  large  districts  where  there  is  not  a  single 
worker,  made  everyone  feel  that  the  need  of  the  day  is  advance  along  all 
lines. 

President  Harada,  of  the  Doshisha,  gave  an  address  on  the  needs  in  educa- 
tional work.  After  dwelling  on  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  youth  of  Japan,  he  emphasized  the  need  of  Christian  schools 
equipped  writh  the  best  men  and  newest  appliances,  and  with  well-balanced 
curricula.  Not  only  is  there  no  prejudice  against  Christianity,  but  those  in 
charge  of  educational  matters  are  feeling  the  great  necessity  of  moral  cul- 
ture. Christian  teachers,  while  emphasizing  religious  training,  must  value 
education  for  education's  sake,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  "  The 
best-equipped  schools  and  universities  are  the  best  means  for  the  Christian- 
ization  of  Japan."  He  made  a  strong  appeal  for  an  increased  force  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Doshisha — two  for  the  theological  school,  two  for  English, 
and  two  ladies  for  the  girls'  department. 

If  some  statements  circulating  in  America  regarding  conditions  in  Japan, 
have  made  Christian  people  over  there  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  work  for 
their  missionaries  here,  they  will  have  to  account  in  some  way  for  the  action 
of  the  mission  calling  for  reinforcements — four  families,  seven  ladies  for 
evangelistic  work,  and  three  ladies  for  school  work,  exclusive  of  those  asked 
for  in  President  Harada's  appeal. 

Surely  all  present  must  have  carried  away  the  same  impression — great 
opportunity,  great  need,  great  hope. 


MORL  HLLPLR5  NLLDLD  IN  JAPAN 

[At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan  Mission  held  in  Arima,  in  early  June,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Warren  and  Miss  F.  E.  Griswold  were  appointed  to  appeal  to  the  Boards  to 
send  out  more  workers.    This  great  need  should  appeal  to  many  hearts.  — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Warren  says  :  — 

Frankly  it  is  to  no  easy  life  that  we  invite  them.  Unless  a  woman  is  will- 
ing to  be  lonely  ;  to  miss  comforts  of  American  life  which  seem  to  her  now 
almost  necessities  ;  to  have  her  time,  her  home  and  all  she  calls  her  own 
put  into  the  service  of  women  who  are  not  by  any  means  her  equal  in  educa- 
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tion  or  natural  refinement,  she  cannot  do  the  work  to  which  we  are  calling. 
(That  she  will  also  find  some  women  who  will  really  be  companionable  is 
one  or  the  compensations  —  it  is  not  the  main  fact.) 

All  the  churches  in  the  Kumiai  body,  with  those  which  they  arbitrarily 
denominate  chapels,  and  which  are  in  the  care  of  the  mission,  represent  a 
very  small  part  of  the  legitimate  field  of  Congregationalism,  and  large  sec- 
tions adjacent  to  our  centers  are  entirely  untouched  by  Christianity.  For 
three  such  fields  we  now  ask  your  help. 

We  believe  that  the  future  work  of  the  mission  evangelistically  is  to  enter 
such  fields  as  these,  cut  down  the  forests  and  kill  the  wild  beasts,  preparing 
the  soil  and  planting  the  seeds  which  shall  provide  the  harvest  for  the 
Japanese  Church  by  and  by.  This  pioneer  work  is  not  easy,  and  we  ask 
only  for  those  who  long  above  all  else  to  give  themselves.  It  will  be  evident 
to  you  also,  that  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  ambition  for  worldly  position  even 
in  the  church,  we  must  be  willing  to  see  ourselves  and  our  work  fail  of 
appreciation,  and  must  expect  that  as  the  work  comes  to  its  fulfillment,  even 
though  it  should  be  in  our  own  day,  it  will  be  the  eclipsing  of  ourselves  and  the 
glorying  of  Christ  in  the  independence  and  strength  of  the  Japanese  Church. 

For  three  great  needy  fields  we  call  for  women  to  help  in  this  pioneer 
work.  Each  of  the  three  is  now  supplied  with  two  families  ;  none  of  them 
has  a  Woman's  Board  missionary.  For  each  of  the  three  we  need  not  less 
than  two  women  to  give  themselves  to  work  for  their  sisters  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness, and  who  if  they  learn  of  Christ  will  teach  those  who  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  the  coming  generation.  Nothing  that  can  be  done  is  more 
imperative  than  evangelistic  work  for  women.  In  all  these  fields  the 
American  Board  workers  feel  the  limitations  set  to  their  own  work,  because 
there  is  none  to  do  the  woman's  work  except  what  the  missionary  wi\*es  can 
do  in  the  city  where  they  live. 

Of  the  three  fields,  we  mention  first,  and  ask  you  to  give  greatest  emphasis, 
to  Niigata,  and  for  these  reasons  :  — 

(1)  The  touring  work  has  been  done  there,  a  beginning  made  in  towns 
and  in  hearts  where  further  teaching  can  be  expected  more  readily  to  bring 
results.  Within  a  few  years  both  our  ladies,  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Swartz, 
have  left  the  mission,  and  none  has  come  to  take  their  places. 

(2)  Because  of  the  greatness  of  the  field — the  province  of  Echigo,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  rice  producing  prov- 
inces ;  a  population  of  two  million  ;  scores  of  towns  of  four  or  five  thousand 
where  there  has  never  been  a  Christian  meeting.  And  in  all  this  province, 
except  in  the  extreme  south  where  the  C.  M.  S.  is  working,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  other  work  being  done.  We  are  responsible  for  bringing  the 
message  to  these  2,000,000  people. 
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Next  to  Echigo  we  ask  you  to  send  workers  to  Tottori.  Here  also  a 
large  field  is  absolutely  unworked.  We  have  work  in  three  or  four  towns 
along  the  coast,  including  a  stretch  of  70  or  So  miles,  but  the  territory  ex- 
tends back  nearly  to  the  other  coast.  Here  are  a  half-million  souls  who 
never  heard  that  God  is  a  loving  Father  and  wishes  his  children  to  have 
all  that  is  good.  None  of  these  towns  and  villages  has  been  even  touched 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  In  this  district  no  other  mission  has  any  work,  and 
the  J.  H.  M.  S.  is  not  here — there  are  no  Japanese  or  foreign  Christian 
workers  except  our  few.  If  we  do  not  do  the  work,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  anyone  else  will.  Will  not  the  American  Board  enter  upon  this  field 
in  earnest,  giving  its  two  families  the  financial  support  they  ought  to  have, 
and  urging  the  Woman's  Board  to  send  two  ladies. to  take  up  the  work  that 
has  so  long  been  left?  The  Woman's  Board  has  a  house  in  Tottori — will  they 
not  send  the  missionaries  to  occupy  it  and  use  it  and  themselves  for  Christ? 

In  Hyuga  too,  beginnings  only  have  been  made  in  a  field  of  great  possibili- 
ties. Here  too  we  are  the  only  ones  at  work — the  mission,  the  J.  H.  M.  S. 
and  one  independent  Kumiai  church.  Believing  that  God  calls  us  to  do  the 
work  that  no  others  are  doing,  or  are  at  all  likely  to  do  in  that  great  district, 
we  ask  in  his  name  for  two  women  to  fulfill  what  has  already  been  begun — 
women  of  Miss  Gulick's  consecration  and  energv  who  will  give  their  lives 
to  Japan  as  she  has  hers,  that  when  their  heads  are  grav  and  their  work  in 
Japan  finished,  they  too  may  say  as  she  can,  "  I  have  done  my  work  well  ; 
I  leave  results  witli  God."  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Niigata  and  Tottori,  we 
are  not  asking  for  all  who  could  advantageously  be  sent,  but  for  the  two  who 
are  needed  imperatively  and  immediately. 

Besides  these  six  so  greatly  needed  for  pioneer  work  in  the  hardest  fields, 
we  ask  for  a  woman  for  Maebashi  and  the  province  of  Joshu  ;  and  I  speak 
of  her  last  not  because  she  is  less  truly  needed,  but  because  the  need  is  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  other  fields.  In  no  field  in  Japan  is  work  for  women 
more  rewarding  or  delightful  than  here  where  social  conditions  have  devel- 
oped strength  of  mind  and  of  character  more  than  among  any  other  women 
in  the  country.  Several  independent  churches  in  the  province  prove  the 
value  of  work  already  done,  but  it  is  not  time  to  withdraw  American  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  especially  from  the  woman's  work.  Miss  Griswold,  whose 
years  of  earnest  service  have  endeared  her  to  Christians  and  non-christians 
in  Joshu,  has  been  waiting  long  for  an  associate,  that  together  they  may 
bring  the  light  of  Jesus  to  these  women  who  need  him  no  less  than  those 
in  other  regions  where  they  are  given  less  respect  and  influence  than  in 
Joshu.  The  Girls'  School  in  Maebashi,  directly  and  indirectly  an  evangel- 
izing agency,  is  so  important  that  as  long  as  there  is  but  one  Woman's  Board 
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missionary  there  she  must  be  somewhat  confined  by  it,  and  her  opportunity 
for  the  country  work  is  hindered.  Two  working  together  could  so  arrange 
their  engagements  that  both  the  school  and  the  general  evangelistic  work 
might  be  much  more  effective  for  Christ. 

Less  than  these  seven  women  cannot  satisfy  us,  and  we  are  earnestly  pray- 
ing that  the  Lord  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Board  officials  to  approve 
the  request,  of  those  whom  he  would  have  come  to  offer  themselves,  and 
of  the  members  of  our  churches  to  give  their  money  to  make  their  coming 
possible. 

Miss  Griswold,  of  Japan,  adds: — 

There  are  as  vet  almost  no  Christian  institutions  of  any  kind  in  these 
three  places.  The  work  is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage,  and  much  behind  that 
of  other  parts  of  Japan.  Our  call  is  for  women  to  go  to  these  places,  and 
build  up  the  work.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  and  it  means  long  years  of  work  ; 
but  from  my  experience  in  Japan  the  women  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  to  this  work  will  not  regret  it,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in 
the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  in  these  provinces.  This  work  calls  for 
consecration  and  a  well-trained  mind.  It  may  be  called  evangelistic,  and  so 
it  is,  but  it  is  also  in  a  very  real  sense  educational.  It  is  not  so  much  to  do 
the  work  as  to  guide  and  help  the  Japanese  who  are  doing  it.  For  years 
we  have  called  for  workers  in  these  fields,  but  none  have  come.  Now  there 
is  not  one  Woman's  Board  woman  in  any  of  them.  The  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries all  have  little  children,  and  their  work  is  necessarily  somewhat 
limited.  Women  do  not  go  into  this  kind  of  work  for  rewards,  but  there 
are  compensations  seldom  gained  elsewhere.  There  is  the  knowledge  that 
vou  are  doing  a  work  that  would  otherwise  remain  undone.  There  are 
beautiful  friendships  and  results  seen  in  transformed  men  and  women,  which 
make  much  more  than  the  hundred-fold. 

The  Maebashi  field  has  much  organized  work  and  several  independent 
churches.  It  is  not  lonely  or  isolated  like  the  other  fields,  but  it  affords  a 
splendid  chance  for  intensive  work.  The  Christians  carry  on  a  school  for 
girls,  which  affords  a  rare  center  for  evangelistic  effort,  as  wherever  these 
girls  go  the  worker  is  welcomed.  But  the  school  and  evangelistic  work  are 
more  than  one  lady  can  possibly  do,  and  doors  are  open  on  every  hand, 
which  now  cannot  be  entered  for  lack  of  workers. 

I  wish  that  our  churches  in  America  might  realize  that  the  work  Ameri- 
can women  can  do  for  their  sisters  here  in  Japan  is  far  from  being  done,  and 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  it  for  many  years.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
the  need  were  realized  that  we  could  secure  workers  for  these  needy  fields. 
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Mrs.  Marsh,  of  Philippopolis,  Bulgaria,  sends  a  most  encouraging  letter  about  the 
work  of  Bible  women  in  that  field.    Among  other  details  she  tells  us  : — 

Mrs.  Gradinaroff,  the  very  faithful  and  efficient  leader  of  the  Sunday  school 
in  Novo  Celo,  is  also  doing  a  grand  work  in  distributing  tracts,  gospel  and 
temperance,  among  the  soldiers  of  the  barracks  near  the  village.  They  are 
eager  to  get  them,  and  the  reading  often  leads  them  to  come  to  the  Sunday 
school,  and  even  to  our  Sunday  services  in  town.    The  character  of  the 
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whole  regiment  has  improved,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  drinking  among 
them.  ik  We  have  to  go,"  they  say,  "  to  a  wine  shop  to  buy  boot  blacking, 
but  we  buy  it  through  the  window  ;  we  will  not  go  inside  to  be  tempted." 
It  isn't  strange  that  one  liquor  seller  has  given  up  the  place  as  too  unprofit- 
able, and  the  second  is  complaining  that  it  doesn't  pay.  But  these  boys 
carry  hundreds  of  little  Testaments  in  their  pockets,  and  of  texts  and  hymns 
in  their  hearts. 
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CENTRAL  TURKEY 

Miss  Alice  C.  Bewer,  Avho  ^ent  in  1907  as  nurse  in  the  hospital  at  Aintab,  tells 
us  : — 

We  went  through  the  Turkish  quarter,  where  Christians  seldom  go,  and 
it  was  very  sad  to  think  of  those  poor  ignorant  women  (with  veils  over 
their  faces,  sometimes  skirts  up  to  their  knees,  and  legs  bare)  shut  out  from 
the  fuller,  larger  life  of  liberty  and  love.  How  I  longed  to  do  something 
for  them  that  would  make  their  lives  a  little  brighter. 

The  people  are  very  interesting  and  picturesque.  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  helpers  at  the  hospital.  They  are  only  poor,  ignorant  women.  They 
can't  read  or  write,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two,  who  can  read  with 
difficulty,  and  write  with  more  difficulty,  but  they  are  so  anxious  to  please 
and  to  learn  how  to  do  tilings.  To  be  sure,  they  are  often  very  trying,  but 
they  haven't  been  brought  up  any  better,  and  they  cannot  retain  anything 
they  learn  very  easily.  One  woman,  after  having  been  taught  the  figures  as 
we  write  them,  invariably  put  down  for  pulse  rate  of  patients,  "  100  20," 
when  she  meant  120. 

Mrs.  Merrill  had  some  interesting  women  in  her  little  Bible  school.  One 
day  she  was  teaching  them  how  to  use  a  topical  index.  After  she  got 
through  a  woman  said  to  her,  "  Xow  I  know  where  you  get  all  of  your 
thoughts  from;  I  used  to  think  God  wrote  them  on  your  stomach." 

There  are  many  pleasant  things  here,  ever  so  many  of  them  ;  thev  far 
outweigh  anv  hard  thing  there  might  be,  if  taken  in  the  right  spirit. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Gordon,  of  Marash,  says  : — 

I  wish  you  could  have  taken  the  trip  through  the  mountains,  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  take  during  Easter  holidays.  Miss  Blakely  and  I  set  out  to 
visit  our  school  in  Geben,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  distant  of  our  village 
schools.  We  left  Marash  April  iSth,  and  spent  Sunday  at  Deongelli.  We 
were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  only  Protestant  family,  and  allowed  to 
use  a  storeroom  for  food,  beds,  etc.  We  were  called  upon  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  government,  also  bv  the  Gregorian  priest.  The  former  seemed 
to  be  a  pleasant  old  gentleman,  liked  by  the  people,  and  liking  them,  all 
except  their  ignorance.  He  must  live  a  rather  lonely  life,  as  they  told  us 
his  wife  could  not  be  brought  there.  The  road  she  would  have  to  come  is 
very  bad,  and  she  is  a  very  large  woman,  and  cannot  travel  much  even  on 
good  roads.  We  can  testify  that  the  roads  are  bad.  From  Marash  our 
road  lay  part  of  the  time  along  the  Gibon  River.  The  people  call  it  the 
Yaramaz  (good  for  nothing)  River,  because  it  is  so  treacherous  that  it 
cannot  be  used  for  anything,  and  is  always  doing  harm.    It  was  much 
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swollen,  and  very  turbulent  at  that  season.  Miss  Blakely  was  riding  just  in 
front  of  me  on  the  narrow  path,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
when  suddenly  her  horse's  hind  foot  slipped.  My  heart  stood  still,  for  I 
doubted  that  he  could  recover  himself.  She  said  not  a  word,  neither  did  I, 
but  we  were  two  thankful  people  when  he  did  pull  himself  up.  Our 
muleteers  assured  us,  when  we  stopped  at  noon,  and  were  having  the  girths, 
which  had  broken  in  the  strain,  mended,  that  every  year  at  least  one  animal 
and  its  load  was  lost  on  that  road.  Miss  Blakely  had  to  walk  a  long  way 
after  the  girths  broke.  My  horse  saw  what  had  happened,  and  he  was 
the  most  circumspect  creature  in  his  walk  after  that  that  one  could  desire. 
He  kept  as  far  from  the  edge  as  possible. 

Oh,  the  flowers  we  saw  ;  the  whole  earth  seemed  ablossom.  Cyclamen, 
primroses,  forget-me-nots  of  all  kinds,  violets,  orchids,  etc. — such  masses 
of  color  rioting  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

In  Deongelli  we  had  a  service  in  the  morning  at  the  house,  and  spoke  to 
the  children  afterwards.  Then  we  went  to  a  Gregorian  man  who  is  crip- 
pled and  cannot  leave  home,  and  had  a  service  there.  We  also  went  to 
the  Gregorian  church  in  the  afternoon.  YYe  found  a  Gregorian  woman 
who  had  studied  one  year  in  college,  years  ago,  who  had  opened  a  school 
for  girls,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  people.  The  night  of  Monday  we 
spent  at  the  village  of  Chivalgi  in  the  home  of  another  undergraduate  of 
the  college.  She  was  most  kind,  and  her  home  was  infinitely  better  than 
the  others.  We  were  clean  and  most  comfortable.  The  people  desire  a 
pastor  there  very  much.  A  Moslem  woman  from  a  village  an  hour  or  so 
away  brought  her  baby  boy,  who  had  hernia,  to  see  if  we  could  do  anvthing 
for  him.  We  did  all  we  could,  and  advised  her  to  take  him  to  Marash 
hospital.  Our  muleteers  were  Moslems,  and  were  most  kind.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  hear  one  of  them  relating  to  the  other  a  conversation  we  had 
had  with  some  Kurdish  women  along  the  way,  and  referring  to  us  as  "  our 
ladies"  (Khanum  is  the  word  for  lady). 

We  reached  Geben  the  third,  and  found  that  very  excellent  work  had 
been  done  in  the  school  during  the  year.  The  teacher,  one  of  our  orphan 
girls,  had  also  had  frequent  meetings  with  the  women,  and  they  all  spoke 
very  highly  of  her.  The  people  were  preparing  to  go  away  with  children 
and  flocks  to  "find"  new  pastures  on  more  distant  mountains,  so  school 
had  to  be  closed  that  week.  The  work  there  is  a  most  interesting  one. 
The  people  are  trying  to  build  a  new  church,  and  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  raise  the  money,  as  the  place  where  the  services  are  held  now  is 
much  too  small. 

I  must  tell  you  though  about  the  eight  or  ten  girls  from  Miss  Salmond's 
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orphanage,  who  have  gone  to  Geben  as  brides.  How  well  they  are  doing, 
and  how  pleased  the  families  are  into  which  they  have  married.  The 
mothers-in-law  said  to  us,  "  we  thank  you,  we  thank  you,  we  thank  you  ;  can 
you  give  us  some  more?"  The  pastor  says  men  ask  him  every  day  for  a 
recommendation  to  Miss  Salmond,  that  they  may  get  an  orphan  girl  as  a 
bride. 

MICRONESIA 

Miss  Jenny  Olin  writes  from  far-away  Yonrak,  Kusaie,  Caroline  Islands:  — 
Last  month  the  steamer  brought  me  your  box,  and  your  two  good  letters  ; 
one  by  mail,  the  other  in  the  box.     The  steamer  was  six  days  late  in  arriv- 
ing, and  I  began  to  fear  she  might  be  wrecked,  but  toward  evening  of  Feb- 


A  NATIVE  HOUSE 

ruary  i/th  she  steamed  into  the  harbor.  I  went  on  board  immediately,  to 
mail  our  letters,  and  attend  to  any  other  business  which  might  turn  up  for 
me.  We  have  everything  to  do  for  ourselves,  there  being  only  the  two  of 
us,  Miss  Wilson  and  myself.  There  I  learned  that  my  fears  had  not  been 
whollv  groundless,  for  she  had  struck  the  reef  at  Ponape,  and  remained 
there  for  about  thirty-six  hours.  All  the  freight  had  had  to  be  shifted,  and 
some  had  been  thrown  overboard,  but  my  box  was  safe,  and  soon  in  my 
possession. 

I  did  not  reach  home  until  the  next  evening.  It  had  been  fair  and  warm 
during  the  forenoon,  but  began  to  cloud  over  about  noon.  Still  I  thought 
it  would  be  only  a  slight  shower,  or  at  least,  not  lasting  long,  so  I  started 
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for  home.  But  it  was  one  steady  downpour  all  the  four  hours'  ride  home, 
and  I,  as  well  as  my  companions,  were  thoroughly  chilled,  so  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  teeth  from  chattering.  One  does  not  often  get  as  cold  as 
that  down  here. 

The  dolls  are  what  took  the  girls'  fancy.  They  did  look  so  pretty  and 
fresh,  in  their  dainty  costumes,  I  left  them  in  our  sitting  room  during  the 
day,  and  every  time  I  came  within  speaking  distance  of  the  girls,  I  was 
hailed  with  "  O,  mother  Olin,  do  give  me  a  doll !  Please  give  me  a  doll  to 
be  my  child."  The  age  or  size  of  a  girl  makes  no  difference,  they  all  want 
them.  Nor  is  it  the  girls  alone.  The  boys,  or  young  men,  are  equally 
fond  of  them,  and  never  think  of  being  ashamed  of  it,  as  an  American  boy 
might  be.  I  wish  the  donors  could  see  them  in  their  new  surroundings. 
As  yet  I  have  not  given  any  of  them  away,  and  I  may  keep  them  until  next 
Christmas  comes. 

Different  ladies  sent  ribbons  enough  to  provide  one  for  each  girl.  Those 
I  have  done  up,  each  one  with  an  Easter  card,  and  am  keeping  them  for 
Easter.  By  that  time  their  Christmas  ones  will  be  more  or  less  damaged, 
so  they  will  be  ready  for  a  new  one.  Two  ribbons  a  year  is  not  extrava- 
gant. They  only  use  them  Sundays,  and  on  ordinary  davs  the  end  of  their 
braid  is  tied  with  a  strip  of  calico,  usually  the  scraps  from  cutting  out  their 
garments. 


ITLM5  OF  MISSIONARY  NLW5 

Africa. — All  those  who  care  for  the  welfare,  material  and  spiritual,  of 
the  native  races  of  South  and  East  Africa,  will  rejoice  in  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  German  government.  Realizing  in  a  measure  the  unspeakable 
harm  that  imported  liquor  is  doing,  the  chancellor  has  issued  a  decree,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  limit  greatly  and  ultimately  to  prohibit  the  carry- 
ing of  intoxicants  into  its  African  colonies.  An  economic  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  poverty  caused  by  drinking  quite  shuts  out  trade  in  other  and  useful 
articles.  But  to  those  who  love  their  fellows,  the  well-being  of  men  is 
more  precious  than  profit  in  dollars,  and  we  are  glad  that  this  obstacle  to 
missionary  work  is  to  lessen  and  disappear.  A  similar  edict  forbids  drink- 
ing and  gambling  among  the  natives  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the 
missionaries  in  those  islands  rejoice  that  imperial  law  and  influence  aids 
their  efforts  to  teach  a  pure  morality. 

Afghanistan. — We  read  that  the  Emir,  autocrat  though  he  be,  is  so 
entirely  under  the  power  of  the  Moslem  priests  that  he  dare  not  show  any 
tolerance  to  other  faiths.     Should  he  to-day  declare  the  land  open  to  mis- 
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sionaries  public  fanaticism  would  compel  him  to  recall  the  edict  to-morrow. 

*  The  life  of  no  European  is  safe,  and  even  the  guests  of  the  sovereign  must 
be  constantly  guarded  lest  they  fall  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  so  that  their 
life  is  like  that  of  a  prisoner.  On  the  boundary  of  this  state  the  English 
Church  has  a  mission  at  Banu,  where  for  fifteen  years  Dr.  Pennell  has 
carried  on  his  work  of  healing  among  the  border  people.  He  has  treated 
more  than  seventy  thousand  patients,  many  of  them  Afghans  from  both 
sides  the  frontier.  As  the  native  practice  is  to  hew  off  the  suffering  member 
with  a  sword  stroke,  often  leaving  the  bare  bones  exposed,  he  has  had  many 
surgical  cases.  An  incident  shows  how  these  wild  mountaineers  deal  with 
each  other  :  A  warrior  felled  his  enemy,  and  with  his  knife  thrust  out  both 
the  eyes.    When  the  poor  victim  came  into  Dr.  Pennell's  care  he  had  only 

.  one  wish,  that  he  might  regain  a  shimmer  of  daylight,  that  he  might  see  to 
revenge  himself. 

Abyssinia. — Good  word  comes  from  this  remote  and  little  known  moun- 
tain country.  A  wSwedish  missionarv  is  allowed  to  live  and  to  work  freelv 
in  the  capital,  the  home  of  King  Menelik.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  sent  to  him  recently  three  camel  loads  of  portions  of  Scriptures  in 
several  dialects,  and  children  are  coming  to  buy  gospels.  Certain  spies 
carried  copies  to  the  king,  and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  said,  "  We  will 
keep  these  books  ;  thev  are  good." 

Between  two  hundred  and  four  hundred  Indian  young  men  are  in  London, 
most  of  them  studying  for  the  bar,  but  some  for  the  civil  and  medical 
Indian  services.      Perhaps  as  many  more  are  pursuing  similar 

Students.  studies  at  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  other  educational  centers, 
and  some  are  in  continental  schools.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
are  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  for  industrial  education.  In  most  ways  these 
young  men,  awav  from  home  and  all  its  traditions,  are  peculiarly  accessible 
to  Christianity.  At  least  they  are  curious  to  know  its  secret,  and  often 
when  they  see  its  power  in  the  lives  of  their  associates  they  yield  to  its 
influence. 

The  Chinese  government  has  found  a  graceful  way  of  expressing  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  returning  so  much  of  its  share 
Chinese         of  the  indemnity  which  was  exacted  after  the  Boxer  out- 
Students.        breaks  as  was  in  excess  of  actual  losses  sustained  by  Amer- 
icans.    It  has  decided  to  use  the  money  returned  to  pay  the  cost  of  sending 
two  hundred  Chinese  students  annuallv  for  ten  years  to  American  schools 
and  colleges. —  Youth's  Cojnpanion. 

About  three  hundred  Chinese  young  men  and  twenty  young  women  are 
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already  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  about  one  third  being  supported  by  their 
government.  Most  of  these  young  people  are  of  high  spirit,  truly  refined, 
brilliant  students,  and  they  show  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  phases  of  college 
life.  They  have  come  into  a  Christian  land  that  they  may  learn  whatever 
we  have  to  teach,  and  we  must  hope  that  they  may  see  the  best  of  America, 
not  its  worst,  and  that  the)'  may  learn  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  lever 
that  will  uplift  their  nation. 


A  SPELLING  LL550N 

That  man  was  a  brilliant  genius  and  beyond  words  a  benefactor 
to  the  human  race  into  whose  mind  first  flashed  the  idea  that  a  mark, 
a  visible  line,  could  be  the  sign  of  a  vocal  sound.  Whether  traced  in 
the  sand,  graven  on  stone  or  baked  in  sun-burned  clay,  carved  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  drawn  on  the  skin  of  an  animal,  or  on  woven  fabric,  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  idea  was  the  same,  and  there  was  the  beginning 
of  all  literature.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  the  printed  word  that  we 
often  forget  that  these  combinations  of  letters  are  only  a  sign,  that  the  spoken 
word  is  the  reality.  Now,  different  races  use  different  sounds  in  their 
speech,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  our  twenty-six  English  letters  to 
represent  accurately  the  sounds  which  we  never  use.  Many  times  it  has 
happened,  as  one  might  expect,  that  different  travelers  and  missionaries 
spell  the  same  word  with  quite  different  letters.  Thus  we  read  of  Fu-chau 
or  Foochow,  Lin-ching  or  Lintsing  in  China.  Ruk,  in  Micronesia,  now 
appears  as  Truk,  our  old  friend,  Batticotta,  in  Ceylon,  has  become  Vadduk- 
koddai,  and  many  more  instances  come  to  mind.  So  we  need  not  wonder  at 
confusion  of  spelling  when  we  come  to  Arabic  and  Turkish  names.  We  are 
to  study  the  religion  of  Islam  for  the  next  four  months,  and  some  explana- 
tion of  terms  and  spelling  may  be  useful.  The  word  Islam  is  tfn  Arabic 
substantive,  meaning  submission,  and  as  submission  to  the  will  of  Cod  is  a 
cardinal  doctrine  in  the  teaching  of  Mohammed,  the  name  is  properly  enough 
given  to  that  religion.  Moslem,  or  Muslim,  is  the  active  participle  of  a  verb 
with  the  same  idea,  and  designates  the  believers  in  that  faith.  It  is  often 
called  into  use  as  an  adjective.  Mussulman  seems  to  be  an  anglicized  form 
of  Moslem,  and  we  find  it  with  one  s  or  with  two.  If  you  look  in  some 
catalogue  for  their  holy  book,  you  may  find  it  spelled  Koran,  or  it  may  be 
Coran,  or  possibly  Quran,  even  Al-Koran. 

The  name  of  the  founder  of  this  religion  is  spelled  in  a  bewildering 
variety  of  forms,  not  Shakespeare  himself  having  so  many.  Mahomet  has 
been  much  in  use,  and  Carlyle  builds  his  Hero  as  Prophet  around  those 
letters.    We  find  nine  variations  of  this  form.    Mahound  is  not  so  familiar, 
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but  has  been  a  favorite  with  poets,  this  also  having  nine  variants,  each  one 
using  the  characteristic  n.  Many  writers  have  called  the  prophet  by  the 
name  Maumet,  meaning  a  false  god  or  idol,  and  this  word  has  twelve  dif- 
ferent spellings.  We  in  America  are  more  used  to  the  form  Mahomed,  or 
Mohammed,  and  its  derivative,  Mohammedan,  but  the  highest  authorities 
prefer  Muhammad,  as  more  accurately'representing  the  original.  Of  this 
we  have  seven  varieties.  So  we  may  choose  among  nearly  forty  ways  of 
spelling  the  name  and  still  be  right.  As  we  have  seen,  Moslem  is  a  reli- 
gious word,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  Turks  politically,  we  may  call  them 
the  Osmanli,  and  the  empire  is  known  as  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This 
name  comes  from  Othman  or  Osman,  the  conquering  Tartar  chief,  who  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  vanquished  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  thereby  welding  the  scattered  tribes  into  a  powerful  and  victorious 
unity.  The  head  of  this  empire  is  the  sultan,  or  soldan,  with  accent  on 
either  syllable  as  you  please,  sometimes  called  the  padishah.  This  latter 
title  is  applied  to  rulers  of  various  states,  and  in  Persia  takes  the  form, 
shah,  while  elsewhere  we  find  pasha,  pacha,  bashaw.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  is  also  the  caliph,  the  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  this  may  be 
written  calif  or  khalif.  Imam  is  an  equivalent  title,  though  this  name  is 
also  applied  to  a  priest. 

THE  GROWING  KINGDOM 

The  day  Thou  gavest,  Lord,  is  ended, 

The  darkness  falls  at  thy  behest; 
To  thee  our  morning  prayers  ascended, 

Thy  praise  shall  hallow  now  our  rest. 

We  thank  Thee  that  thy  church,  unsleeping, 

While  earth  rolls  onward  into  light, 
Through  all  the  world  her  watch  is  keeping, 

And  rests  not  now,  nor  day  nor  night. 

As  o'er  each  continent  and  island 

The  dawn  leads  on  another  day, 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  never  silent 

Nor  dies  the  sound  of  praise  away. 

The  sun  that  bids  us  rest  is  waking 

Our  brethren  'neath  the  western  sky, 
And  hour  by  hour  fresh  lips  are  making 

Thy  wondrous  doings  heard  on  high. 
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"  LATLST  TIDINGS  " 

BY  MISS  E.  F.  BILLINGS,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

FOR  several  years  we  tried  in  vain  to  induce  our  women  to  give  infor- 
mally bits  of  missionary  news,  but  the  response  at  each  meeting  was 
feeble,  and  when  printed  items  were  handed  around  to  be  read  no  one 
seemed  much  interested. 

Four  years  ago  one  of  our  bright  women  had  an  idea.  It  was  not  her 
first,  O  no  !  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  many  others  ;  but  this  was  an  espe- 
cially happy  one,  solved  our  problem,  and  has  been  a  joy  ever  since.  Aided 
by  a  kindred  spirit,  at  the  next  meeting  she  presented  current  events  in  a 
way  that  made  us  open  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  then  told  us  this  was  to  be  a 
regular  feature  in  the  year's  programs. 

The  plan  was  simply  to  put  her  material  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  much 
like  those  we  girls  used  to  edit  in  the  old  Academy  Lyceum  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago.  First,  there  was  a  motto,  then  followed  an  editorial  page, 
personals,  doings  in  the  parish,  news  from  sister  churches  and  local  mis- 
sions, and  last  and  chiefly,  news  from  the  broad  field  of  national  and  foreign 
work.  The  items  were  brief,  and  the  whole  paper  was  allowed  to  occupy 
but  ten  minutes. 

From  the  very  first  number,  "Latest  Tidings,"  as  the  little  sheet  was 
called,  filled  an  aching  void,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  After  its  second 
year  the  editor,  a  busy  mother,  turned  it  over  to  the  writer,  who,  with  some 
assistance,  still  continues  it,  and  judging  from  the  words  of  appreciation, 
and  the  hearty  applause  that  always  follows  its  reading  it  is  as  popular  as 
ever. 

The  editorials  were  the  only  difficult  part  of  what  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  delightful  task.  An  attempt  to  write  something  original,  crisp 
and  brief  in  these  days,  when  everything  has  been  said  over  and  over,  is 
not  easy.  For  variety  we  have  sometimes  dropped  into  poetry.  When  our 
assistant  pastor  brought  home  his  bride  we  wrote  what  we  called  a  sonnet 
in  their  honor.  We  have  put  in  as  much  spice  as  our  modest  wit  allowed. 
Once  we  made  some  characteristic  initials  for  our  Board  of  Officers  which 
they  highly  appreciated,  and  when  our  pastor  publicly  praised  the  women 
of  the  church,  rather  to  the  disparagement  of  the  brethren,  we  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  their  defence  and  lauded  their  virtues.  At  another  time  the  jan- 
itor helped  out  with  some  jolly  jingles  from  his  standpoint.  (Your  "  help," 
in  Southern  California,  may  be  a  professional  man  in  search  of  health.) 
Then  we  had  our  scrapbooks  —  how  we  blessed  them  !  full  of  bright  things 
gathered  from  the  Advance,  the  Congregationalist  and  the  Pacific  during 
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the  past  twenty  years.    Many  extracts  from  these  were  well  worth  repeating. 

As  for  current  missionary  news,  the  trouble  has  been  in  deciding  what 
to  leave  out,  such  a  wealth  of  material  is  at  hand.  \VTe  have  found  the 
Missionary  Review  o  f  the  World  especially  helpful  at  this  point. 

Our  rule  is  to  use  largely  the  most  encouraging  items  we  can  find.  People 
do  like  to  hear  of  successful  work,  and  we  have  longed  to  reach  by  this  means 
some  of  the  more  indifferent  women  of  our  church. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  this  plan  that  we  think  it  well  worth  recommenda-  ' 
tion  to  other  societies,  some  of  whom  may  find  it  just  what  they  need,  so 
we  pass  it  on. 


OUR  DAILY  PRAYLR  IN  SEPTEMBER 

If  we  appreciate  our  blessings,  we  shall  not  rest  till  we  know  that  all 
women  share  them — this  will  be  true  thanksgiving. 

Mrs.  Burr  and  Mrs.  Hume,  the  former  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Harding,  long 
a  missionary  in  the  Marat  hi  field,  and  the  latter  a  trained  nurse,  must  still 
give  much  time  to  language  study.  The  girls'  boarding  school,  housed  in 
Bowker  Hall,  enrolls  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  of  all  denominations. 
Women  of  all  classes  seek  help  in  the  hospital,  one  patient  coming  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  the  earnest  and  effective  Bible  woman  in  attendance 
reaches  many  with  the  gospel.  Dr.  Beals  and  her  husband,  also  a  physi- 
cian, are  now  in  Sholapur,  where  she  gives  herself  to  medical  work  for 
woraeiio  Dr.  Stephenson  shares  with  Dr.  Hume  the  care  of  hospital  and 
dispensary.  The  total  number  of  patients  treated  by  these  two  young  women 
last  year  was  7,227.  Miss  Campbell  has  severed  her  connection  with  the 
hospital,  and  is  doing  similar  work  in  another  part  of  India.  Mrs.  Smith, 
with  her  husband,  has  been  transferred  to  Bombay,  where  she  aids  much  in 
evangelistic  meetings,  leading  the  music  with  the  baby  organ.  She  also 
follows  up  Dr.  Karmarkar's  patients  all  over  the  city,  and  "  the  value  of 
this  cannot  be  overrated.  ...  I  wish  that  the  Woman's  Board  knew  the 
situation  here,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future."  Mrs.  Bissell  lias  been 
kept  mostly  at  home  by  the  care  of  her  delicate  little  daughter. 

Mrs.  Harding,  a  veteran  in  the  mission,  can  no  longer  render  active  ser- 
vice, but  her  advice  and  sympathy  are  invaluable.  Mrs.  Hume  has  charge 
of  the  Chapin  Home  for  women  with  twelve  inmates,  and  of  the  Alice  House 
for  famine  girls.  She  also  gives  much  time  to  general  work  for  Christian 
women.  Mrs.  Harding  is  now  on  furlough,  and  is  with  her  father,  Rev. 
Mark  Williams,  in  North  China.  The  Bible  woman's  training  school  does 
a  most  important  work,  taking  the  pupils  through  a  three  years'  course. 
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Miss  Nugent  is  now  on  furlough.  Mrs.  Lee  superintends  Bible  women 
and  three  schools  for  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  children. 

The  girls  in  our  boarding  schools  are  in  close  and  constant  contact  with 
Christian  teachers,  and  in  very  many  cases  they  adopt  the  faith  of  these  be- 
loved guides.  Miss  Bissell  has  care  of  three  Hindu  girls'  schools,  with 
fourteen  teachers,  and  edits  the  Balbodhmera,  a  monthly  paper  for  young 
people,  widely  read  and  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Ballantine,  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  cares,  superintends  the 
girls'  school  and  the  Bible  women  of  Rahuri  district.  Miss  Moulton  has 
charge  of  the  Christian  work  in  Jeur  district,  where  two  preachers  and  two 
Bible  women  work  among  a  population  of  over  17,000. 

Mrs.  Sibley  has  "  charge  of  Bible  women,  widows'  home,  with  fifteen 
widows  and  twelve  children,  and  the  orphanage  with  the  village  school." 
Her  work  has  been  increased  and  saddened  in  the  past  year  by  the  prevalence 
of  plague. 

Miss  Gordon  has  now  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding  and  day  school  at 
Ahmednagar,  and  is  coming  soon  for  her  furlough.  Miss  Harding  directs 
the  kindergarten  work.  Miss  Fowler  is  principal  of  the  Woronoco  board- 
ing school,  with  about  one  hundred  pupils.  Mrs.  Hazen  superintends 
vernacular  station  and  day  schools.  The  mission  emplovs  77  Bible  women 
and  332  native  teachers,  both  men  and  women.  Mrs.  Winsor  has  charge  of 
the  Sirur  field,  witli  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  for  blind  children  and 
for  industrial  work  ;  also  of  Bible  women  and  widows'  home.  Mrs.  Gates 
is  now  on  furlough.  Miss  Gates,  her  daughter,  teaches  in  the  boarding 
school. 

The  Seven  Roads  school  for  girls  has  four  teachers;  the  poorhouse  school 
is  "  for  the  children  of  its  poor  lame  and  blind  inmates,  who  would  other- 
wise beg  for  a  living  in  the  streets."  The  Burnell  Girls'  School  numbers 
60  pupils.    Miss  Millard  teaches  50  blind  boys  and  girls. 

Rahuri  is  a  town  of  5,000  people,  with  70  villages  in  the  district,  and 
girls  come  to  the  boarding  school  from  many  of  these  outside  places. 

The  boarding  school  at  Vadala  numbers  over  100.  The  mission  has  150 
day  schools,  and  more  than  J,ooo  are  under  instruction.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peacock  are  now  in  Sholapur,  where  she  has  charge  of  the  Hindu  girls' 
school  and  English  classes,  and  superintends  the  kindergarten  training 
school.    Mrs.  Abbott  is  just  returning  from  her  furlough. 

Mrs.  Bruce  has  charge  of  station  schools  and  Bible  women.  We  add 
here  the  name  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Clara  H.  Bruce,  who  joined  the  mis- 
sion after  the  calendar  was  arranged,  and  who  will  share  the  care  of  board- 
ing school  at  Ahmednagar.  Dr.  Grieve,  who  has  done  valiant  work  in 
fighting  the  plague,  is  now  on  furlough. 

Mrs.  Clark,  now  at  Ahmednagar,  is  kept  much  in  her  home  by  the  care 
of  two  little  ones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairbank  are  now  at  Ahmednagar,  where  he  is  principal  of 
the  mission  high  school,  and  she  has  charge  of  the  boarding  department — a 
great  task.     She  also  superintends  the  orphanage  and  the  primary  school 
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for  boys.  We  find  also  at  Ahmednagar  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill.  He  is 
doing  a  wonderful  missionary  industrial  work,  and  she  has  charge  of  the  Bible 
women's  training  class. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MELTINGS 

Text-book  for  1908-1909,  The  Nearer  and  the  Farther  East. 

October:  Islam,  its  Character  and  Conquests. 

November :  Thank-offering  Meeting. 

December :  The  SociaT  Evils  of  Islam. 

January :  The  Story  of  Missions  to  Moslems. 

February  1  The  Social  Evils  of  Islam. 

March  :  The  Story  of  Missions  to  Moslems. 

April:  The  Work  that  Remains  to  be  Done. 

May:  Siam. 

June:  Burma. 

July:  Korea. 

For  the  first  meeting  let  us  try  to  realize  the  number  of  Moslems.  One  may  say,  I 
speak  for  Turkey,  with  13  millions;  another,  I  speak  for  India,  with  62  millions; 
others,  Persia,  Arabia,  China,  Africa,  and  so  on  till  the  total  of  161  millions  is 
reached.  Two  women  may  tell  of  Mohammed,  one  taking  the  favorable  side  of  his 
character,  the  other  the  dark  side,  One  may  speak  of  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Moslems,  and  if  she  have  access  to  a  copy,  let  her  make  parallel  lists  of  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  and  Mohammed.  Let  another  show  the  strong  points  of  this  faith,  the 
dark  side  will  come  next  month. 


ANNUAL  MELTING  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF 

MISSIONS 

The  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  held  in  the  Asylum  Hill  Church,  Asylum  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  11  and  12,  190S,  with  a  delegates' 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  November  10th. 

The  ladies  of  Hartford  will  be  happy  to  entertain  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Branches,  and  women  who  have  ever  been  under  appointment  as  mis- 
sionaries by  the  Woman's  Board  or  the  American  Board.  All  such  desiring 
entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  chairman  of  the 
hospitality  committee,  Mrs.  Sidnev  Williams  Clark,  40  Willard  Street, 
Hartford,  before  October  13th. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  f  rom  June  18,  to  July  18,  1908. 
Miss  Sabah  LODTSB  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S. Wheel- 
wright, Treas.,  I  tan  go  r  House,  Baugor. 
Garland.  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Rideout,  5  00 

Western  Maine  Branch.  —  Miss  Annie  F. 
Bailey,  Treas.,  52  Chad  wick  St. .Portland. 
Surplus  from  Incidental  Acct.,  40.06; 
Falmouth,  Off.  at  Cumberland  Co.  Conf., 


223;  Grorhain,  Aux.,  25;  Lewiston,  Pine 
Sr.  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Portland,  "High  St. 
Ch.,  M.  C,  22.51,  Second  Parish,  Aux., 
S.  P.  It.,  'lb,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Wil- 
liston  Ch.,  Airs.  J.  W.  I).  Carter,  10; 
Westbrook,  Cov.  Dau.,  2.50.  Less  ex- 
penses, 2,  160  30 

Total,         165  30 


Receipts 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch. —  MissElizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Candia,  Aux.,  10,  Candia 
Helpers,  5;  Dover,  Aux.,27.7y;  Rindge, 
Aux.,  12;  Troy,  Aux.  (with  prev.  conn  •. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Starkev, 
Mrs.  .Minnie  B.  Guillow),  30.90.  Less 
expenses,  1.75, 


VERMONT. 

Vermont  Branch— Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  B,  Pittsford.  Bennington, 
25,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Braintree,  East,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  1;  Jamaica,  7.80;  Newport, 
10.50;  Peru,  9.50;  Pittsford,  57.75;  Post 
Mills,  C.  E.  Soc,  3;  St.  Albans  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Helen  Fos- 
ter Smith  and  Anna  .lames  Smith),  25; 
St.  Johnsburv,  North  Ch.,  6.65,  South 
Ch.,  28.45;  Springfield,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  4,    183  65 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andoverand  Woburn  Branch.— Mi  s.  Mar- 
garet E.  Richardson,  Treas.,  22  Berk- 
ley St.,  Reading.  Lowell,  Kirk  St.  Ch., 
S.  B.  G.,  1»:  Montvale,  Ch.,  5;  Winches- 
ter, Second  Ch.,  Woman's  M  iss'y  Soc,  5, 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch. — Miss  Ellen  H. 
Underwood,  Treas.,  South  Dennis. 
Hatchville,  4;  South  Dennis,  Aux.,  17.50, 

Berkshire  Branch.  — Mr*.  Edward Tolman, 
Treas.,  45  Reed  St.,  Pittsfield.  Dalton,. 
Mrs.  Louise  F.  Crane,  1<>0;  Hinsdale, 
Aux.,  13.60:  North  Adams,  Aux.,  52; 
Pittsfield,  Pledged  at  Ann.  Meet.,  7. 
Less  expenses,  8.28, 

Boston.— L.  P.  L., 

Essex  South  Branch—  Miss  Sarah  R.  Saf- 
ford, Treas., Hamilton.  Friends, Special 
Gift, 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  John  P.  Lo- 
gan, Treas.,  3  Grinnell  St.,  Greenfield. 
Greenfield,Aux.,ll  ;  FirstParish,  S.S.,3, 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.  —  Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas..  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Hatfield  (with  prev.  con- 
tri. to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  David  Hillings, 
Mrs.  Clara  Dickinson,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Samp- 
son, Mrs.  D.  W.  Wells). 

Hyde  Park.— Mrs.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  Chil- 
dren's Memorial,  in  memory  of  Harry 
P.  Noyes, 

Lowell  —Class  of  Girls, 

Middlesex  Branch. — Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
South  Framimrham,  Grace  Ch.,  Aux., 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.— Mrs.  Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  .Milton. 
Braintree,  Aux.,  14;  Randolph,  Aux., 
6;  Wollaston,  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  R.,  7, 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Littleton,  Miss  ,1.  S.  Conant, 5;  Shirley, 
Aux.,  25,  Helping  Hand  Soc,  7.30;  West- 
ford,  C.  E.  Soc,  3.35, 

Old  Colony  Branch.— Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  General  Fund,  35;  Attleboro, 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  eon<t.  L.  M .  Mrs. 
Harry  P.  Kent).  inO;  Attleboro  Falls, 
Central  Ch.,  13;  Fall  River,  L.  F.  M.  S., 
291.25;  Mattapoisett,  S.  S.,60cts.;  Mid- 


20  00 

21  50 


164  32 

25  00 


31  85 
14  00 


50  00 

3  50 


27  00 


dleboro,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  First  Cong.  Ch., 
S.  S.,  50;  New  Bedford,  North  Cong. 
Ch.,  S.  S.,  1.  Young  People's  Social 
(Tub,  5,  Little  Light  Bearers  M.  C,  5, 
Trinitarian  Ch.,  Mission  Guild,  150,  C. 
R.  Dept.  of  Bible  School,  27;  North 
Middlehoro,  Aux.,  16.50;  Somerset, 
Aux.,  12,  666  85 

South  Hadley.—Mt.  Holyoke  College  Y. 

W  C.  A..  Alumna.  50  00 

Springfield.-  South  Cong.  Ch.,  70  65 

Springfield  Branch.— Mr*.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Feeding  Hills,  C.  R  ,  4;  Holyoke, 
Second  Ch.,  S.  S  ,  Jr.  Dept..  10.60,  Prim. 
Dept.,  4.45;  Palmer,  Second  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5:  Springfield,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
192.65,  Hope  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  which  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Payne),  40, 
Mission  Reserves  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Annie  C.  Clark),  25.  Cheerful  Workers, 
10,  South  Ch.,  A  Friend,  23;  Wilhra- 
ham,  North,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  25  cts. ;  Ohio, 
Olmsted  Falls,  Miss  Grisell  M.  Mc- 
Laren, 20,  334  95 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge.  Au- 
burndale.  Cong.  Ch.,  25,  Aux.,  26;  Bos- 
ton, Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  35,  Jr.  Aux., 
35,  Old  South  Ch..  A  Friend.  250, 
Park  St.  Ch..  Woman's  Guild,  30,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  50;  Brighton,  Aux.,  8u,  Pro 
Christo  Club,  5,  Children's  Travel  Band, 
9;  Cambridge,  No.  Ave.  Ch..  Aux.,  .Miss 
Laura  B.  Chamberlain,  25,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Aux.,  12.85,  Little  Pilgrim  M.  C,  10; 
Canton,  Benev.  Union,  25;  Dedham, 
Aux.,  12.26,  Miss  .Martha  C.  Burgess, 
100;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux. 
(prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Emma 
L.  Delano,  Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Jackson, 
Mrs. Emma  S.  Pike,  Mrs. Flora  E.  Whit- 
temore),  East  Somerville,  Franklin  St. 
Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2.5D;  Hyde  Park, 
Aux.,  71.51;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston 
<  h.,7.03,  Aux.,  5,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  42; 
Neponset,  Trinity  Ch.,  Stone  Aux  (Len. 
Off.  2),  4.45;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux., 
9.28;  Roslindale,  For.  Dept.  Miss'y 
Union  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Bessie  C. 
Austin),  25;  Roxburv,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux., 
25,  Im in.- Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  R„  4.48; 
Roxburv,  West,  South  Evan.  Ch.,  For. 
Dept.,  Easter  Off.,  11.13,  C.  R.,  8.87; 
Somerville,  A  Friend,  34.20,  Broadway 
Ch.,  Aux.,  14.06,  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  20,  High- 
land Ch.,  Women  Workers,  10,  Prospect 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  17,  Prim.  CI.  S.  S.,  3; 
Somerville,  West,  -Dav  St  Ch.,  Aux., 
15.  C.  R.  15;  South  Boston,  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  8),  149.58;  Walpole,  C. 
10.  Soc,  5;  Watertown,  C.  R.,  6.87; 
Wellesley  Hills,  Aux.,  3;  Wrentham, 
Miss'v  Soc,  2.50,  1,241  57 

Wellesley.— Wellesley  College,  Class  of 
'97,  50  50 

Worcester.— Union  Ch.,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Case's 
S.  S.  Class,  30  00 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Theodore  H. 
Nye, Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
For  trav.  exps:,  Miss  Myra  Barnes,  45; 
Gilbertville,  Aux.,  57.20;  Hardwick, 
Aux.,  3;  Leominster,  Golden  Rule  M. 
B.,  20;  Southbrid«re,  Aux.,  14.8<» ;  Ware, 
Aux.,  124.55;  Warren,  Aux..  3.30;  West- 
bora,  Aux.,  14.40;  Winchendon,  C.  E. 
Soc,  6;   Worcester,  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
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5.40,  Extra-Cent-a-Day  Baud, 5, Pilgrim 

Ch.,  Aux.,  131.78,  430  43 


Total, 


3,322  77 


LEGACY. 

West  Brook  field. —Mis.  Mary  A.L.Brown, 
by  Annie  E.  Blanchard,  Executrix 
(1,000,  less  expenses,  25),  975  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

A  Friend,  100  00 

W  oonsocket.—~S\ iss  Alice  H.  Bushee,  25  00 

Rhode  Island  Branch,—  Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  100  .Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Pawtucket,  Park  PI.  Ch.,  8.29; 
Providence,  Academy  Ave.  Miss'y 
Club,  10,  Beneficent  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept., 
S.  S.,  12.77,  Central  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept., 
S.  S.,  10,  Highland  Chapel,  Sunbeams, 
3.23,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Laurie  Guild,  3o, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  10.33,  Union  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  5,  89  G2 


Total, 


214  62 


CONNECTICUT. 


Eastern  Conn.  Branch— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Danielson,  Aux.,  13.02; 
Hampton,  Aux.,  20;  North  Woodstock, 
Aux.,  10;  Norwich,  Broadway  Ch.,  C. 
R.,  6.40,  First  Oil.,  C.  R.,  4.91,  "  54  33 

Hartford  Branch. — Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas..  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Interest  on  Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund, 
212.50;  Interest  on  Bacon  Fund,  187; 
Bristol,  Aux.,  18.56;  Buckingham,  Aux., 
14;  Burn  side,  Aux.,  5.50;  Farmington, 
Aux.,  7.75;  Hartford,  Farmington  Ave. 
Ch.,  C.  R.,  65,  Fourth  Ch.,  Aux.,  20.80, 
Dau.  of  Cov.,  22.55,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  2, 
Wethersfield  Ave.  Ch.,  G.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Sonthintrton,  Aux.,  14.22;  Talcottville, 
Dau.  of  Cov.,  18,  597  88 

New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314Prospect  St.,  New  Haven.  An- 
sonia,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Bethlehem, 
S.  S.,6.30;  Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch.,  Bell 
M.  B.,  10,  South'  Ch.,  M.  C  10;  Center- 
brook,  C.  E.  Soc,  8.45;  Deep  River,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Derby,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc, 
50;  Durham,  Cong.  Ch.,  Prim.  S  S.,  2, 
Meth.  Oh.,  C.  E.  Soc,  1;  East  Canaan, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  East  Haven.  B.  B.,  30,  C. 
R.,  15 ;  Essex.  Aux.  (50of  which  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Mary  A.Tucker,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Banning),  56.50,  M.  W.,  10;  Green- 
wich, Bearers  of  Light,  13.70;  Haddam, 
C.  E.  Soc,  11 ;  Uarwinton,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Ivory  ton,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  6.33,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  3;  Kent,  C.  R.,  5;  Meriden,  Center 
Ch.,  Libertv  Club,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5, 
C.  R.,  8;  Middletield,  C.  E.  Soc,  9  22,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  5:  Middletown,  First  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  25,  Third  Ch.,  B.  B.,  10;  Nauga- 
tuck,  Havstack  B.,  10,  Alice  Stillson  C, 
8;  Nepau"",  C.  E.  Soc,  8,  New  Haven, 
Center  Ch.,  S.  S.,  20,  D wight  Place  Ch., 
Fairbank  C,  25,  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  8.75,  Y.  L.,  72,  Helpers,  12.07,  Hum- 
phrey St.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  28.  Plymouth 
Ch.,  C.  R  ,  11.  Prim.  S.  S.,  5,  Light  Bear- 
ers, 17,  United  Ch.,  C  E.  Soc,  50,  Wel- 
come Hall  Light  Bearers,  10,  Senior 
League,  5;  North  Branford,  C.  E.  Soc, 
6.60;  North  Haven,  Mizpah  C,  10,  S.  S. 


Class,  1.50;  Norwalk,  S.S.,  15;  Plymouth 
M.  C,  9;  Portland.  Builders,  35,  C.  R., 
11.87;  Shelton,  Y.  V.  Band,  14;  South 
Britain,  M.  B.,  3.11,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Stony 
Creek,  Aux.,  30,  C.  E,  .Soc,  10;  Strat- 
ford, League,  20,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  S.  S.,  50, 
Prim.  S.  S.,  5;  Torringford,  H.  W..  15; 
Torrington  (  enter,  C.  E.  Soc,  15;  Wal- 
lingford,  Sunbeams,  10;  Washington, 
C.  R.,  3.47;  YVaterbury,  Second  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,1;  West  Corn- 
wall, C.  E.  Soc,  20;  West  Haven,  Aux. 
(75  of  which  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Kinner,  .Mrs.  Clara  Mead  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Smith),  80;  Westport, 
Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  Susan  C.  Hubbell,  Miss  Mina 
Wakeman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Wakenian), 
17;  Westville.  C.  R.,  6.03;  Whitneyville, 
C.  E.Soc.,8;  Wilton,  H.  H..  7;  Winches- 
ter, Cong.  Ch., 4.43,  C.  E.  Soc,  9;  Win- 
sted,  First  Ch.,  0.  E.  Soc,  12,  Second 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Woodbridge,  Golden 
Rule  C.,  10,  C.  R.,  3.56;  Woodbury. 
Y.  L.,  30,  1,127  8£ 

Total,         1,780  1C 

NEW  YORK. 

Corbettsville.—X  Friend,  112  5C 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
La/tstluiriic.—A  Friend,  25  00 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Kmma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  M.  D..  Baltimore,  Asso.  Ch., 
Auxi,  30,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  17;  N.  J.,  East 
Orange,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  92.22;  Glen 
Ridge,  Aux.,  100;  Montclair,  Watchung 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  26.44;  Newark,  Belle- 
ville Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40.43,  M.  B.,  15, 
Girls'  M.  Club,  12,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10; 
Nutley,  Sunshine  Club,  10;  Pa.,  Plv- 
rnouth,  Elm  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  355  09 

FLORIDA. 

W.  U.  M.  U.  of  Florida.— Airs.  T.  F.  Dan- 
iels, Treas.,  Orlando.    Pomona,  Aux.,        6  60 

GIFTS  RECEIVED  THROUGH  BUILDINGS 
COMMITTEE. 

Rhode  Island.— A  Friend,  250;  Gift,  11,  261  00 
Connecticut.— A   Friend,  3uo,  Hartford, 

Mrs.  S.T.  Davison.  25,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 

Smith,  20;  Rockville,  Mrs.  Francis  T. 

Maxwell,  25,  370  00 

New   Jersey.  —  Montclair.   Mrs.  Samuel 

Wilde,  25;   Westfield,  A  Friend,  100, 

Mrs.  Alexander  Clark,  100,  225  00 


Total, 


856  00 

6,027  97 
939  00 
138  60 
975  00 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


Total,      8,080  57 
Total  from  Oct.  18,  1907  to  July  18, 1908. 
Donations,  76,825  19 

Buildings,  10,418  50 

Specials,  2,784  36 

Legacies,  4,195  79 


Total,    $94,223  84 


flrpstbrul. 

Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS, 
Saratoga,  Cal. 


JForrtgn  §>rrrrtanj. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  WAGNER 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


U-rrasurpr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


fciitttir  JJariftr  Department  in  ICifr  anh  Cighl. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  McLEAN. 


BROU5A 


BY   MR.  W.  A.  KENNEDY,  OF  BARDEZAG 


The  boat  for  Brousa  from  the  Galata  Quay,  Constantinople,  is  deliciously 
Turkish  ;  that  is,  it  may  go  before  yon  get  aboard,  or  else  you  wait  for  an 
hour  or  so  after  yon  are  on  board.  Usually  it  is  wiser  to  allow  yourself  an 
hour  to  spare  before  the  time  the  boat  is  alleged  to  depart.  Time  is  a 
doubtful  quantity  in  Turkey  ;  {skitndi)  now,  is  like  a  recurring  decimal  infi- 
nitely postponed  and  repeated  in  the  same  terms.  For  the  Brousa  boat  there 
is  your  passport  to  be  44  vis£  "  the  dav  before,  then  it  has  to  be  duly  stamped 
and  registered  on  the  quay,  your  baggage  has  to  be  overhauled,  and  ever  so 
many  fussy,  mercenary  attentions  forced  upon  you,  to  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible, before  you  can  with  a  glad  heart  look  down  from  the  deck  of  the  little 
steamer  upon  those  who  are  trying,  under  the  greater  difficulty  of  being  a 
Turkish  subject,  to  do  as  you  have  done.  But  everything  is  finished  at  last, 
and  your  troubles  are  forgotten  as  the  boat  glides  out  the  Golden  Horn  to 
poke  her  nose  into  the  sparkling  sunshine  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Within 
five  minutes  we  are  out  of  this  picturesque  inlet,  and  are  rounding  the  grim 
walls  on  Seraglio  Point.  We  pass  close  to  the  wreck  of  an  iron  steamer, 
the  John  Morrison,  an  immovable  hulk  without  beauty  or  usefulness,  and 
one  wonders  if  it  is  not  just  a  picture  of  the  wreck  of  an  empire,  whose 
pomp  and  brilliance  used  to  fill  the  still  rooms  and  quiet  courts  of  the  Royal 
Palace  on  the  hill  above.  But  you  are  not  long  in  leaving  behind  this 
"  fairy  foreland,"  this  Seraglio  Point,  around  which  gathers  so  much  inter- 
esting history  from  the  hazy  legends  of  the  landing  of  the  Greek  Argonauts 
there,  to  the  memorable  victory  of  the  four  gallant  Greek  ships  over  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  Turkish  gallevs  off  the  point  about  a  month  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  citv.  Before  long-  the  five  miles  of  gfrim  walls  which  extend 
along  the  seashore  to  the  ''Seven  Towers"  are  gradually  growing  dimmer 
and  dimmer  as  the  vessel  ploughs  its  way  along,  and  the  piled  up  domes  and 
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the  slender  minarets  of  the  mosques  slowly  melt  away  in  the  soft  translucent 
atmosphere. 

By  this  time  we  have  been  two  hours  or  more  upon  our  way,  and  our 
interest  changes  from  retrospective  to  prospective  ;  everyone  is  now  trying 
to  get  a  good  look  at  the  glittering  white  back  of  high  Olympus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  and  between  it  and  the  intervening  foothills  lies  the  famous 
old  Ottoman  capital,  Brousa.  The  boat  usually  arrives  at  Mudania,  the 
port  of  Brousa,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  city  itself  lies  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  inland  by  rail.  According  to  one's  temperament  this  hour  and 
a  half  is  tiresome  and  annoying  or  interesting  and  amusing.  The  little 
narrow-guage  railway  is  remarkable.  Those  who  are  annoyed  have  doubt- 
less discovered  that  it  is  badly  built,  and  that  the  story  about  it  is  true 
which  says  that  it  was  paid  for  at  a  fixed  price  per  mile  by  the  Turkish 
government,  so  that  the  smart  foreign  company  which  undertook  its  con- 
struction added  greatlv  to  its  receipts  by  making  "  a  little  go  a  long  way." 
At  any  rate  bridges,  embankments,  trestles,  have  been  carefully  avoided, 
even  where  with  comparatively  little  expense  they  would  greatly  shorten 
the  length  of  the  road.  As  a  means  of  transportation  to  a  tired  man  of 
business  it  must  be  disagreeable,  to  one  on  an  outing  it  is  delightful,  for  the 
train  pokes  into  every  .  valley  it  comes  to,  going  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  giving  glimpses  of  the  sea  between  the  hills  at  every  turn,  and  all 
the  time  winding  its  slow  way  through  countless  vineyards  and  gardens  of 
olive,  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  After  crossing  the  ridge  between  the  sea  and 
Brousa  the  city  comes  into  view,  and  the  descent  into  the  plain  in  which 
it  lies  nestling  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  is  one  that  for  beauty  could  be  equalled 
with  difficulty  elsewhere.  The  rich  verdure  of  the  plain,  with  the  shining 
river  lying  like  a  huge  serpent  in  the  grass,  stretches  for  miles  east  and  west. 
The  checkered  city,  with  its  tall  white  shafts,  seems  to  pause  in  a  vain  and 
scattered  attempt  to  climb  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  and  over  all  the 
quiet  splendor  of  the  snowy  heights  seems  to  shed  a  protecting  charm. 

Brousa  was  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Prusias,  the  protector  of  Hannibal, 
some  say  by  Hannibal  himself.  When  Nicomedes  gave  up  his  kingdom  of 
Bithynia  to  the  Romans  in  75  B.  C,  Brousa  was  made  the  seat  of  a  pro- 
vincial government.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  it  was  Brousa  to  which 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  in  all  probability  journeying  when  u  they 
assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  and  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not.""  Even  before 
the  Christian  era  Brousa  was  famous  as  a  health  resort.  Its  beautiful  sit- 
uation, its  abundance  of  water,  its  hot  mineral  baths,  have  always  given  it 
a  high  place  among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  importance  and  prox- 
imity to  Nicea  made  it  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Crusaders  and 
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Moslems  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1326  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Orchan, 
the  founder  of  the  present  Ottoman  dynasty,  and  it  was  from  that  time  until 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  most  outstanding  natural  feature  of  Brousa  is  Mt.  Olympus.  Out 
of  the  great  plain  it  seems  to  raise  its  broad  crest.  Although  there  were 
other  mountains  bearing  the  same  name  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  "  high  Olympus,"  the  home  of  Zeus  and  his  attendant  deities. 
Although  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and  rising  almost  directly  above 
the  city  about  seven  thousand  feet,  yet  it  can  be  ascended  in  a  few  hours. 
It  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  plant  life,  the  beauty  of 
gently  sloping  glades  through  the  dark  green  woods,  its  picturesque  ravines 
abounding  in  the  spring  and  autumn  with  wild  cascades  of  merry,  flying 
water.  It  needs  but  a  dull  imagination  to  look  upon  the  innumerable  little 
mounts  rising  out  of  the  plateau-like  top,  and  see  in  them  the  seats  of  the 
Homeric  deities  as  they  sat  and  called  to  each  other  across  the  echoing 
valleys.  The  great  mount  looks  away  to  the  west,  toward  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  it  would  seem  particularly  appropriate  to  think  of  this  Olympus 
when  we  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad  : — 

"  So  spake  he  supplicating  and  to  him, 

Phcebus  Apollo  hearkened.    Down  he  came, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  Olympian  mount, 
Wrathful  in  heart;  his  shoulders  bore  the  bow 
And  hollow  quiver;  there  the  arrows  rang 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  angry  god. 
As  on  he  moved.    He  came  as  comes  the  night, 
And,  seated  from  the  ships  aloof,  sent  forth 
An  arrow;  terrible  was  heard  the  clang 
Of  that  resplendent  bow." 

No  other  Turkish  city  is  so  well  provided  with  good  roads  as  Brousa,  and 
this  adds  greatly  to  one's  comfort  in  visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  city 
and  in  making  excursions  to  the  suburbs,  or  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
where  are  the  iron  and  sulphur  hot  springs,  or  up  the  mountain  side 
whence  splendid  views  can  be  obtained  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Lake  of 
Apollonia,  and  the  great  fertile  plains  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia. 

As  in  most  Turkish  cities  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  Brousa  are  the  chief 
objects  of  interest.  The  very  sight  of  a  mosque  gives  one  a  peculiar  feeling, 
and  especially  if  it  be  an  old  one. 

The  "  Ulu  Jami,"  or  the  Great  Mosque,  is  in  point  of  size  most  important. 
It  is  about  three  hundred  feet  square,  and  the  roof,  which  is  a  series  of  inter- 
secting domes,  is  carried  on  four  rows  of  great  piers  which  are  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran  up  to  a  height  of  six  feet  or  so.    During  the 
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month  of  Ramadzan,  when  the  seven  hundred  lamps  of  the  mosque  are  lighted, 
the  effect  is  said  to  be  magnificent  and  almost  bewildering.  This  mosque 
contains  manv  fine  rugs,  of  which  the  general  uniformity  in  design  and  color 
is  not  often  found  in  the  carpets  of  a  mosque.  An  attractive  and  unusual 
feature  is  a  large  intramural  fountain,  with  places  for  ceremonial  ablutions. 
Scattered  throughout  the  building,  seated  upon  the  red  rugs,  are  to  be  seen 
little  groups  of  ik  mollahs,"  theological  students — each  with  its  "  hodja," 
teacher, — taking  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  the  verses  of  the  Koran, 
practically  their  only  text-book.  Apart  from  the  rest,  may  be  seen  some 
white-turbaned  scholar  as  he  sways  to  and  fro,  seated  before  his  Koran- 
stand. 

But  it  is  the  "  Yeshil  Jami,"  or  Green  Mosque,  that  holds  the  highest  in- 
terest of  any  building  in  Brousa,  on  account  of  the  rare  taste,  unity  of  design, 
and  the  value  of  the  materials  that  have  entered  into  its  construction.  It  is 
about  five  hundred  years  old.  The  interior  is  finely  ornamented  with  Per- 
sian tiles,  of  which  the  prevailing  color  is  green  of  every  tint,  arranged  with 
such  wonderful  taste  that  the  effect  is  lavish  without  being  gaudy. 

Near  at  hand  is  the  u  Yeshil  Turbeh,"  the  mausoleum  of  Mohamet  I 
(1421),  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  Yeshil  Jami.  Time,  however,  has 
laid  a  heavier  hand  upon  it  than  on  the  mosque. 

Of  a  host  of  others,  the  Muradieh,  with  the  numerous  surrounding  mauso- 
leums, is  one  mosque  that  deserves  special  mention,  for  a  certain  beauty  of 
outline  as  it  stands  upon  a  terrace  amid  some  old  and  wide  spreading  plane 
trees.  In  an  adjacent  garden  are  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Sultans,"  where  all  the 
sultans  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  prior  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  are  buried. 

Brousa  has  been  for  many  years  a  mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
which  has  worked  chieflv  among  the  Armenian  population  of  the  citv 
Under  their  auspices  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  have  carried  on  the  work 
here  and  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The  educational  work  for  girls  is 
more  immediately  under  the  care  of  Miss  Powers  and  Miss  Allen.  While  in 
Brousa  we  saw  more  of  this  department  of  the  work,  and  Miss  Powers,  with 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  staving,  impressed  us  with  her  capacity  for 
the  work  and  her  devotion  to  the  girls  under  their  charge.  For  many  years 
the  children  of  the  Armenian  community  have  been  well  looked  after  by  the 
mission,  and  of  recent  years  it  has  been  Miss  Powers'  purpose  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  girls  of  the  Greek  families  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  city. 
Although  many  difficulties  have  attended  the  inception  of  this  department, 
it  seems  now  to  be  fairly  established  and  on  a  fair  way  to  success.  Not  that 
numerically  any  great  results  have  been  achieved,  but  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  is  so  evident  and  reassuring,  and  the  opportunities  are  so  numer- 
ous and  pressing,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  final  complete  success  of 
high  school  work  for  Greek  girls  when  it  is  promoted  by  such  enthusiasm 
and  energy  as  Miss  Powers  gives  to  it% 

Altogether  Brousa  is  a  city  from  which  one  turns  with  much  regret  and 
with  thoughts  of  coming  again,  which,  if  not  fulfilled,  still  leave  in  the  mind 
of  the  delighted  visitor  many  pleasant  memories  of  landscape,  places,  and 
people. 


Jlrrsinrut. 

Mrs.  LYMAN  BAIRD, 
No.  9,  The  Walton,  Chicago,  111. 


crrasurrr. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT, 
1454  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


SKFrarb'mg  grrrrtaru. 

Miss  M.  D.  WINGATE, 
Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Assistant  ulrrassurrr. 
Miss  FLORA  STARR. 


fcnitor  of  "  iHissiott  ^tuotrs." 

Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


(Cliairman  of  (Cnmnuilrr  an  "ttfe  an^  Sinht." 

Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  SAVAGE,  628  Washington  B'd,  Chicago,  111. 


AN  INTLRL5TING  5LRVICL  IN  THE.  CHURCH  IN  PUKING, 

CHINA 


BY  MISS   MARY  H.  PORTER 

A  most  interesting  and  unique  service  was  held  to-day  in  our  beautiful 
church,  of  which  I  want  to  send  you  some  account  while  it  is  fresh  in  my 
mind. 


desire  to  do  something  to  bring  the  different  Christian  organizations  of  the 
city  together  into  closer  relations  to  each  other,  and  took  the  New  Year's 
season  as  the  time  for  making  the  first  public  effort  in  this  direction.  He 
planned  and  carried  out  with  greater  success  than  most  of  his  well  wishers 
hoped,  a  scheme  for  a  New  Year's  greeting  service,  in  which  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Greek  Catholic,  as  well  as  each  of  the  Protestant  denominations  in 
Peking  and  Tung-chou  had  part.  He  went  first  to  those  he  knew  would 
be  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  having  gained  their  cordial  consent  of  his 
Protestant  friends,  he  visited  the  Romanists  and  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  in  a  most  winsome  way  presented  His  plan.  He  drew  up  a 
program,  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  in  it  which  would  be  offensive  in 
any  way.  A  few  changes  were  made,  and  to-day  there  gathered  the  most 
representative  body  of  Chinese  Christians  ever  brought  together  in  the  city. 
There  were  probably  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  of  them. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  reading  a  few  selected  passages  from  the 
Scriptures — from  the  Gospels,  expressive  of  the  desire  of  Christ  for  the  Unity 
of  the  church,  and  from  the  Epistles,  rejoicing  in  his  having  broken  down  the 


The  pastor  of  our  North  Church,  Mr.  Ren,  has  been  much  moved  with 
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wall  of  partition.  At  the  close  of  each  passage  the  congregation  was  re- 
quested to  say  k>  Amen."  The  Greeks  had  said  they  could  not  unite  with 
others  in  this,  so  Pastor  Ren  requested  them  to  chant  the  "  Amen "  after 
the  others  had  said  it.  It  was  most  impressive.  A  hymn  sung  by  the  Tung- 
chou  students  was  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  all  the  congregation  ; 
another  hymn,  and  then  each  organization  represented  in  turn,  sent  one  of 
its  leaders  to  carry  its  Xew  Year's  greetings,  written  on  a  red  card,  to  its 
leader.  The  brief  expression  of  fraternal  regard  and  good  wishes  for  the 
coming  year  was  read  from  the  platform  by  one  appointed  by  each  for  that 
office,  and  then  presented  to  the  pastor,  who  stood  to  receive  it,  as  those 
from  the  particular  organization  had  done  while  their  spokesman  was  read- 
ing. The  audience  bowed  in  recognition  of  each  as  he  closed,  and  a  copy 
of  each  card  was  given  to  the  leaders  to  carry  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  to  be  put  in  some  place  of  honor  for  the  year.  Those  for  this 
church  had  an  ornamental  sort  of  shrine  already  prepared  for  them,  and 
were  hung,  before  the  audience  scattered. 

The  Romanists  gave  a  very  pleasant  greeting,  and  played  and  sang  a 
duet.  But  the  strikingly  beautiful  music,  which  I  still  seem  to  hear  as  I 
write,  was  from  the  wonderfully  trained  voices  of  the  Greek  brothers.  The 
rich,  deep  bass  of  the  men,  and  the  high  soprano  of  the  boys,  were  both 
most  unlike  anything  we  often  hear ;  and  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  music 
of  the  chants  was  something  absolutely  new  to  many  of  the  Chinese  listeners. 
It  quite  reminded  me  of  some  choral  cathedral  services  to  which  I  listened 
in  Europe,  and  made  me  long  to  have  our  people  know  more  of  the  power 
of  such  an  instrument  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Our  own  girls  sang  better 
than  I  ever  heard  them  before,  a  very  fitting  selection,  "  The  Pilgrim 
Chorus,"  from  Tannhauser  ;  and  a  quartette  of  Americans  gave  a  very  sweet 
rendering  of  "  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  This,  with  a  benediction  bv  Mr. 
Meech,  of  the  London  Mission,  was  the  only  part  that  any  but  Chinese  had 
in  the  service. 

Cakes  and  tea  were  quietly  passed  before  the  last  two  musical  selections  ; 
but  the  refreshments  were  of  the  simplest,  and  seemed,  as  they  were  in- 
tended, merelv  as  a  susrsrestion  of  breaking  of  bread  together. 

Fourteen  different  organizations  were  represented,  churches  of  seven  de- 
nominations, one  Roman  and  one  Greek  Catholic,  two  Presbyterian,  one 
Methodist,  three  Congregationalist,  one  Anglican,  one  Londori  Mission  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mission  for  the  Blind  ;  also  Union  Theological  College 
and  Union  Medical  College. 

Since  I  sat  down  to  write,  Pastor  Ren  has  been  in  on  an  errand.  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  success,  and  expressed  our  great  interest  in  it.  He 
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said  in  reply,  "Who  knows  to  what  it  may  grow?"  One  of  the  Greek 
brothers  came  to  me  after  the  service  to  say  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  Chris- 
tian newspaper  in  Peking,  representing  us  all,  and  to-morrow  Mr.  Koa  and 
I  are  going  to  see  about  it.  The  Protestant  brothers  already  have  a  plan  for 
a  newspaper  soon  to  be  started.  It  would  be  interesting  indeed,  if  those 
who  seem  so  widely  separated  from  us  in  many  ways,  should  be  found  ready 
to  share  in  it.  However  that  may  be,  such  a  movement  as  this  coming  en- 
tirely from  the  native  brethren  is  most  significant.  May  it  be  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  formation  of  an  independent  Chinese  church  is  to  be  the 
healing  of  some  of  the  alienations  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  drawing 
together  of  those  called  by  His  Name? 


THL  NLW  BUILDING  OF  THE  KOBE,  LVANGLLI5TIC 

5CHOOL 

BY  MISS  GERTRUDE  COZAD,  KOBE,  JAPAN 

We  have  been  having  a  double  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  dreaming  a 
beautiful  dream,  and  the  pleasure  of  having  it  come  true.  For  years  we 
have  been  dreaming  of  a  new  building  for  our  Woman's  Evangelistic 
Training  School — a  building  roomy  and  convenient,  hygienic  and  pleasant. 
We  have  dreamed  of  moving  out  of  the  back  lane,  and  occupying  a  position 
of  dignity  and  honor  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  work  we  are 
seeking  to  do.  We  have  dreamed  of  a  building  near  the  dormitory  with  a 
pretty  Japanese  garden  between  them,  and  next  to  our  house  where  we 
could  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  women,  and  where  our  pretty  house 
garden  could  be  a  pleasure  to  those  in  the  school  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
For  a  time  the  dream  took  the  form  of  measuring  lines,  and  then  geomet- 
rical figures  on  paper.  Then  with  the  whimsicalness  of  dreams  it  melted 
away  into  a  notebook  with  long  rows  of  figures,  when  suddenly  a  flash  of 
illumination  woke  us  from  the  dream  as  the  permission  came  to  go  ahead 
with  our  plans.  The  busy  months,  as  the  plans  grew  into  beautiful  reality 
under  the  supervision  of  an  able  builder,  were  not  the  least  delightful  of  the 
whole  experience. 

We  have  just  held  the  dedicatory  services,  April  8-9  ;  and  the  chapel  with 
its  memorial  tablet  to  Miss  Dudley,  and  witli  its  pictures  of  Miss  Dudley 
and  Miss  Barrows  on  prettily  tinted  walls,  and  the  two  recitation  rooms  on 
either  side  opening  into  the  chapel,  with  removable  sliding  doors,  made  a 
beautiful  audience  room,  seating  about  two  hundred  people. 

In  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  was  hung  a  memorial  tablet  to  Mrs.  Laura 
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A.  Bushnell,  in  whose  memory  her  daughter  had  given  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  building.  Another  tablet  was  hung  in  the  dormitory,  in  memory  of 
Miss  Nellie  Hinsdale,  a  life-long  friend  of  Miss  Dudley,  whose  gift  of  five 
hundred  dollars  given  some  years  ago  had  been  kept  for  the  building. 
Another  tablet  in  the  reception  l  oom  commemorates  the  gift  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  by  the  graduates  and  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

We  made  the  dedication  the  occasion  of  getting  back  our  graduates  from 
the  nearer  places,  and  bringing  them  into  touch  with  the  new  school,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  a  series  of  five  meetings  that  especially  those  in 
country  places  might  have  a  spiritual  feast.  The  formal  dedication  was  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  conference  of  women  with 
forty-six  present,  all  but  eight  of  them  former  or  present  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  subjects  discussed  were  very  practical  ones,  such  as  44  How 
can  women  render  the  most  valuable  service  in  the  special  evangelistic 
services  that  are  being  held  in  so  many  places  now?"  Another,  "How 
can  we  make  our  Bible  teaching  most  practical  in  leading  women  to 
Christ?"  Another,  "How  can  we  bring  Christian  teaching  to  uneducated 
women?"  In  the  evening  we  had  an  interesting  stereopticon  lecture  on 
Palestine.  The  next  day,  at  a  consecration  meeting,  Dr.  Cary  of  Osaka, 
and  Pastor  Tsuyunin  of  Imabari,  gave  very  helpful  addresses,  and  later  in 
the  day  we  had  a  social  gathering  to  cement  the  new  ties  of  friendship 
between  pupils  and  teachers,  old  and  new  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  women  are 
going  back  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  their  work,  and  we  who  remain 
in  the  school  have  had  a  deepening  of  faith  and  a  strengthening  of  purpose. 

Our  present  plant  consists  of  three  buildings  in  the  same  compound  :  first, 
the  teachers'  house,  built  thirty-four  }rears  ago  as  a  home  for  the  Gulick 
family,  and  which,  like  many  good  things,  grows  more  beautiful  with  the 
years,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  it;  second,  the  main  school 
buildings,  just  completed,  between  the  home  and  the  street,  a  building  sixty 
by  forty,  but  consisting  of  chapel,  recitation  and  reception  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  sleeping  rooms  and  organ  practice  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
and  on  the  third  floor  in  the  gable  overlooking  the  city  and  the  sea,  a  beau- 
tiful prayer  room  ;  third,  the  dormitory  north  of  the  main  building,  separate 
from  it  by  a  pretty  Japanese  garden,  the  main  entrance  to  both  buildings 
being  from  the  garden.  The  dormitory  is  a  building  thirty-six  by  twenty- 
seven  feet,  rebuilt  two  years  ago,  consisting  of  refectory  and  matron's  rooms 
downstairs,  and  sleeping  room  upstairs.  Altogether  we  have  accommo- 
dations for  about  twenty-eight  women.  At  present  our  pupils  number 
twenty-one,  a  fine  class  of  nine  women  having  just  entered.  In  the  higher 
course,  for  graduates  of  girls'  high  schools,  we  have  a  class  of  four,  one 
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each  from  Kobe  College  (academy  course),  Baikwa  Girls'  School,  Osaka, 
Doshisha  Girls'  School,  Kyoto,  and  Woman's  University,  Tokyo. 

We  are  greatly  appreciating  the  services  of  Mrs.  Hara,  who  has  recently 
come  to  us  as  teacher  and  matron,  and  hopes  to  identify  herself  permanently 
with  the  school. 

We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  we  trust  that  the  internal  devel- 
opment of  the  school  will  be  commensurate  with  its  outward  improvement. 


SOML  FIR5T  IMPRESSIONS  OF  JAPAN 

BY  GRACE    HANNAH  STOWK 

Even  after  hearing  many  times  that  Japan  was  a  land  of  contrasts,  I  am 
still,  after  seeing  them  for  a  month,  finding  new  ones  every  day.  Beauty 
and  squalor,  artistic  decoration  and  care,  opposed  to  wretched  disregard 
and  neglect  of  much  very  essential  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  is  ever  before 
one.  You  are  charmed  with  the  almost  affectionate  care  bestowed  on  the 
trees,  even  to  the  extent  of  going  over  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees  and 
picking  out  any  dead  needles,  as  we  were  told  was  done  in  some  of  the 
temple  grounds.  The  landscape  gardening  in  some  of  the  parks  and  gardens 
goes  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen  before. 

What  delights  me  most,  however,  is  the  children,  with  their  happy  and 
bright  faces,  dressed  in  their  gay  kimono,  walking,  and  running  on  their 
seemingly  clumsy  wooden  clogs.  Everyone  seems  to  love  the  children,  to 
judge  from  their  gentle  and  affectionate  care  of  them.  I  have  many  times 
seen  old  and  ugly  men  work  hard  that  they  might  be  rewarded  by  a  smile 
from  some  stranger  baby,  and  many  a  father  have  I  seen  gently  caring  for 
and  amusing  his  small  son  or  daughter.  There  is  also  much  courtesy 
shown  the  women  in  the  street  cars.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  woman  stand  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  in  the  crowded  cars. 

The  startling  mixtures  of  European  and  Japanese  costumes  are  an  ever 
new  source  of  amusement,  but  it  is  only  the  men  who  wear  the  foreign 
dress,  or  semi-dress,  as  it  often  is.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Japanese  woman 
here  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo  in  anything  other  than  her  native  costumes. 

But  what  seems  to  me  the  saddest  of  the  sights  I  have  witnessed  was  at 
the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  at  Asakusa,  where  at  almost  any  time 
of  any  day  crowds  may  be  seen  passing  in  and  out.  I  have  been  in  other 
temples  here,  but  at  this  particular  one  unusually  large  crowds  come,  and 
the  men  and  women,  in  the  midst  of  dingy  and  uncleanly  surroundings, 
partly  caused  by  their  encouraging  the  presence  of  flocks  of  doves  through  - 
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out  the  temple,  would,  after  offering  their  gifts  of  money,  try  to  attract  the 
goddess'  attention  by  clapping  and  rubbing  their  hands.  The  importuning 
which  some  would  not  rest  without,  as  though  they  must  find  peace  and 
help  before  they  left,  was  most  pitiful  ;  and  yet  this  very  acknowledgment 
of  a  need  for  help  from  some  power  outside  and  greater  than  themselves  is 
in  itself  a  hopeful  sign.  Little  children  came  in  gaily,  threw  their  rin 
(coin)  into  the  great  receptacle,  clapped  their  hands  and  bobbed  their 
bodies;  while  strong  men  and  women  prayed  earnestly,  and  many  an  old 
man  and  woman  implored  the  granting  of  some  petition. 

On  every  hand  are  evidences  of  change,  showing  that  Japan  is  truly  now 
in  a  transitional  period  of  its  career. 


MISSIONARY  LETTERS 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stowe  writes  from  Tokyo,  Japan,  April  5,  190S  : — 

The  voyage  was  delightful,  and  we  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it.  We  of  course 
just  lived  out  of  doors,  and  I  improved  the  time  and  did  get  rested.  The 
day  before  we  readied  Yokohama  it  was  disagreeable,  and  most  people 
stayed  in  ;  but  we  had  our  chairs  on  the  side  that  though  completely  screened 
in  still  had  more  air  than  we  could  have  found  indoors. 

Friday  morning  we  were  called  at  half-past  five,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Fujisan.  It  was  cloudy,  and  we  had  only  the  dimmest  outline  of  the  cone 
top  pointed  out  to  us  about  six  o'clock.  After  that  it  was  completely  hidden. 
But  we  had  much  else  to  see.  We  had  not  seen  a  ship  since  we  left  Hono- 
lulu, and  so  every  sailing  boat  or  steamer  was  a  delight.  We  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  downstairs  about  seven,  thinking  breakfast  might  be  as  late  as  at 
Honolulu  (nine),  but  we  had  it  at  seven  forty-five.  -After  that  came  the 
quarantine  inspection.  Five  doctors  came  aboard,  and  so  it  didn't  take  as 
long  as  we  had  thought.  We  were  sent  down  into  the  dining  room,  and 
then  went  upstairs  by  the  doctor  as  our  names  wrere  called. 

We  had  all  our  trunks  ready  to  go  ashore  at  Yokohama.  We  were  not 
sure  that  we  would  stay  there,  but  Miss  Searle's  letter  at  San  Francisco  sug- 
gested that  we  might  come  to  Kobe  for  a  few  days,  as  the  language  school 
did  not  open  until  the  6th. 

Letters  were  brought  to  us  on  the  steamer  that  advised  us  to  go  to  Kobe 
as  we  could  be  there  for  commencement.  WTe  were  much  surprised  to  find 
we  had  six  letters,  and  were  very  glad  to  get  off*  in  a  corner  on  the  deck  and 
read  them. 

Miss  Hocking,  with  a  teacher  in  Mr.  Matsuda's  school,  Miss  Hayashi, 
met  us.     She  was  of  much  help  to  us  in  getting  our  trunks  to  Tokyo.  They 
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were  put  through  the  customs  house  without  our  being  there.  Miss  Hock- 
ing had  a  place  engaged  for  us  to  board,  and  we  went  over  there  about 
half-past  four.  We  stayed  with  Miss  Hocking  Friday  night  (March  27th), 
and  left  about  one  o'clock  for  the  Siberia,  which  started  at  four  o'clock 
promptly.  Miss  Hocking  is  very  comfortably  located,  and  we  enjoyed 
meeting  the  people  there.     They  were  very  cordial. 

We  reached  Kobe  about  two  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  and  as  no  one 
came  out  on  the  launch  we  concluded  to  go  ashore  when  it  went  back. 
Just  as  it  was  starting  three  people  got  on  it  from  a  san  fan  the  other  side. 
They  had  onlv  standing  room,  and  pretty  soon  I  heard  one  call  out, 
"  There's  Grace."  It  was  Anna  Pettee,  and  with  her  were  Miss  Olive 
Hovt  and  Miss  Gordon.  They  had  been  told  that  the  boat  would  not  come 
till  four  and  suddenly  one  of  them  saw  it  in  the  harbor.  Thev  hurried 
down,  and  just  caught  us.  We  were  glad  to  be  piloted  about  Kobe.  It 
looked  much  more  attractive  than  Yokohama  from  the  boat,  and  it  did  on 
land,  too,  partly  because  the  day  was  pleasant,  and  also  because  it  is  a 
newer  city,  at  least  the  part  we  saw.  That  afternoon  Miss  Talcott  and 
Mrs.  Stanford,  of  the  Bible  school,  came  over  to  call,  and  Mr.  Stanford 
came  in  the  evening. 

We  had  tea  in  Dr.  Holbrook's  cunning  little  home  with  Miss  Hovt,  and 
then  came  to  the  girls'  prayer  meeting  directlv  afterward.  Miss  Searle  led, 
and  I  did  like  to  hear  the  girls  sing.  I  didn't  suppose  they  could  sing  so 
well. 

Monday  morning  was  a  busy  one  because'  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises, with  the  serving  of  tea  afterward.  At  two  o'clock  they  were  to 
begin,  and  we  watched  them,  the  teachers  and  graduates,  come  in.  Xo 
new  and  elaborate  commencement  gowns  ;  some  of  them  do  have  new 
kilted  skirts  just  like  their  everv-dav  ones,  but  not  evervone  even  has  that. 
The  address  was  long  and  hard  to  listen  to,  since  I  could  understand 
nothing  but  44  intellect,  Henry  James,  Carnegie  and  spiritual." 

Directlv  after  the  tea  came  our  first  Japanese  dinner.  We  were  allowed 
to  keep  on  our  shoes  as  we  sat  on  little  stools.  At  each  place  were  four 
dishes — soup,  rice,  fish  with  bamboo  and  some  other  vegetable,  and  some- 
thing like  our  spinach  covered  with  shavings  of  dried  fish,  and  chopsticks 
to  eat  with.  Thev  were  more  manageable  than  I  had  expected,  but  it  was 
Jiard  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  bamboo.  I  liked  the  fish  really,  but  before  I'd 
eaten  much  rice  I  did  want  to  salt  it. 

We  stayed  till  Friday  morning  at  Kobe,  and  had  one  fine  walk  on  the 
hills.  I  was  reminded  of  a  description  that  Miss  Starr  gave  us  of  one  of 
her  walks  with  Dr.  Learned,  for  the  path  on  the  side  of  the  hill  was  very 
narrow,  and  somewhat  slipperv  with  dried  grass. 

We  went  over  the  college  buildings.  The  new  chapel  is  very  nice,  and 
was  artistically  decorated  with  callas,  and  the  piece  of  Japanese  art,  a  bou- 
quet of  magnolia  and  plum  blossoms. 

Friday  morning  at  seven-twenty  we  started  for  the  station.  Mrs.  Walker 
bought  our  tickets  and  saw  us  on  the  train.  WTe  reached  Tokyo  that  night 
at  nine-thirty,  and  spent  Saturday  unpacking.  We  begin  work  at  the  lan- 
guage school  Wednesday,  April  8th. 
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Miss  Annie  L.  Howe  writes  from  Kobe,  Japan  : — 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  nineteen  girls  in  the  training  class 
— listen  to  that !  And  I  have  refused  several  very  nice  girls.  And  listen 
some  more — there  is  only  one  supported  girl  in  the  whole  lot !  Three  of 
the  girls  get  through  in  June,  leaving  us  with  sixteen  for  the  next  yean  I 
could  have  had  over  twenty,  but  we  have  no  facilities  for  managing  so(many. 
Two  Chinese  ladies  were  determined  to  come,  but  they  couldn't  do  the  work 
in  Japanese,  and  so  I  had  to  refuse  them. 

I  am  much  tickled  over  the  advance  in  self-support  from  60  yen  to  8.50 
yen.  This  is  progress;  and  it  shows  how  well  the  school  is  thought  of,  that 
girls  will  come  and  pay  their  own  way. 

Miss  Charlotte  DeForest  and  I  had  a  wonderful  day  in  Osaka  last  week. 
The  principal  of  a  Koto  To  Gahko  invited  the  richest  and  most  influential 
men  of  Osaka  to  a  conference  on  education.  He  also  included  Miss  Denton, 
Miss  Searle,  Miss  Tristram  (daughter  of  Canon  Tristram),  an  English 
missionary  and  me.  Miss  Searle  couldn't  go,  so  Miss  DeForest  went  in  her 
place.  We  had  the  mayor,  newspaper  manager,  head  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
a  former  vice  minister  of  education,  now  president  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Na- 
tional Bank,  manager  of  a  big  steamship  line,  president  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany, etc.  The  general  topic  of  discussion  was,  44  What  is  Higher 
Education,  and  Is  It  Necessary  for  Girls  from  Wealthy  Families? M  The 
general  trend  of  the  talk  was  toward  the  value  of  character,  of  spiritual 
training,  no  matter  what  else  came. 

Miss  DeForest  and  I  had  a  chance  to  air  our  opinions  after  the  meeting 
was  over.  We — Miss  Denton,  Miss  DeForest  and  I — were  taken  to  a 
beautiful  Japanese  home,  quite  foreign.  The  hostess  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  of  great  wealth  and  equal  independence  of  mind.  She  gave  the 
first  5,000  yen  for  the  Woman's  University  in  Tokvo.  She  will  give 
liberally  to  anything  that  she  approves. 
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$334 

56 

1,816 

01 

330 

68 

186 

29 

392 

58 

183 

75 

211 

82 

81 

00 

151 

52 

830 

02 

25 

25 

300 

61 

10 

(10 

10 

00 

5 

00 

30 

00 

10 

00 

262 

2r> 

$5,171 

34 

For  Building  Fund. 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged 

Total  since  October,  1907 


$40,187  22 
£45,358  56 


§1,309  50 
5,859  60 

§7,169  10 


ADDITIONAL  DONATIONS  KOR  SPECIAL  OBJECTS. 

Receipts  for  the  month  .  .  ..  c30  00 
Previously  acknowledged  .      .      .         733  53 

Total  since  October,  1907     .      .  $763  53 

Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass'tTreas. 


4* 


